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In a circular issued by the Civil Service 
Reform Association of Pennsylvania, announc- 
ing an annual meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, to be held this year in 
Philadelphia, on the 10th and 11th days of 
December, occurs the following paragraph: 

‘¢ The members of the National League have 
been the leaders in the great contest for the 
reformation of American politics and Amer- 
ican government. In their long warfare with 
all that is false and base in our public life, 
they have been constantly assailed with 
calumny, invective and ridicule; but their 
unselfish patriotism has never yielded to dis- 
couragement or defeat, and the recent progress 


of the reform in the Federal Service and in 
some of the States and large cities is a sure 
presage of their final triumph.”’ 

We have lately commented upon the history 
of Federal Civil Service Reform and upon the 
consummation, to all intents and purposes, of 
the labors of its advocates. There is a 
significance worthy of note in the fact that 
many of those who pressed this reform from 
its inception have lived in spite of ‘‘ calumny, 
invective and ridicule’’ to see it carried into 
effect, as the abolitionists lived through still 
greater trials of the same sort to witness the 
extinction of slavery. The meaning which 
we read in such successes is that there exists 
in the moral sense and common sense of our 
people forces, beyond the reckoning of the 
practical politician, which are vastly more 
important in our national life than our defined 
political institutions; forces without which 
our system of so-called popular government 
would speedily collapse. We do not mean 
simply that, if we had neither virtue nor 
intelligence, government by the people would 
be impracticable. To that we all agree, but 
it is less evident to many of us that our theory 
of government by the people is a good deal of 
a sham, and that we really live under a system 
of related oligarchies—under the rule of a 
few, who are not the best born or the best in 
any sense, nor are they even the rich, populist 
oratory to the contrary notwithstanding. 
They are the chiefs and sub-chiefs—many of 
them quite unknown to the public—who 
command the organized body of men making 
a business of politics or finding in political 
activity an occasional job. At election time 
we have commonly but a limited choice among 
vandidates selected by our rulers upon the 
understanding that he who is elected will bea 
servant of the particular oligarchy to which 
he owes his place. The theory that our 
government is by the people, through repre- 
sentation, is reversed. The representatives 
are chosen by and for the use of the 
oligarchical chiefs and merely indorsed by 
the people. Such government could not 
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endure if it were not for the irresistible 
influence of the public conscience, which 
tempers this strangely constituted despotism 
sometimes by only inarticulate pressure, sensi- 
ble, however, to the barometer of political 
instinct; sometimes by general and emphatic 
protest; and again by the union of a small 
number of thoughtful people who attack a 
particular evil and persist in their purpose 
until their little company grows 
triumphant majority, as in the case of the 
once despised and ridiculed Civil Service 
Reformers. 

It is not fair to think of our oligarchs, whose 
arrangements we are called upon to ratify by 


ing our prerogatives with malice in their 
hearts and intent to defraud. They are rather 
our victims. We refuse to take the initiative 
in making nominations, and we decline the 
drudgery that belongs to ‘‘ running ’’ a party. 
Yet, if we want a protective tariff or are 
earnest about having good money, a highly 
organized and efficient party is indispensable 
and there is much necessary work to be done. 
If there is no one to doit for love, it naturally 
falls to those who see in it an opportunity. 
When they undertake the citizen’s task, which 
he cannot be driven to perform, is it fair to 
cry thief because they want compensation for 
labor so irksome and so poorly paid on the 
whole that it is avoided by the shrewd and 
even by the good? The rules of the Republican 
party in Philadelphia provide an opportunity 
for every Republican voter to assist in 
choosing on the first Tuesday in May the 
registering board in his division, and, if he 


satisfies this board that he belongs in the | 


party, he can vote at the primary elections 
for delegates to nominating conventions. 
Unless he is chosen a delegate, he has no 
other chance to participate authoritatively in 
naming the candidates of his party. One 
chance he has; if he does not take it, what 
right has he to complain of anything that 
comes after ? 


elections, and about that number have some 


sort of profitable connection with a party, the | 
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| Boston. 
If, ordinarily, only ten or twelve per cent | 
of the total number of voters go to primary | 
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temptation must be irresistible for, say, a 
senator or contractor with a taste for politics 
to take possession of so simple a machine and 
run it for all itis worth. If we find anything 
out of the way in this, we must remember 
that we made the situation ourselves. The 
fact remains, however, that the primary as an 
instrument of reform ceased long ago to appeal 
to any but strictly logical minds. The 
illogical reformer will have none of it, and 
still, he refuses to be quiet. It appears that 
a deficiency in logic does not necessarily imply 
an easy conscience. It almost looks as if, 
what with civil service rules and corrupt 
practice acts, changes of heart in high places, 


| accidents to machinery, and what not,—all 
an occasional plebiscite, as deliberately usurp- | 


traceable to the dawning perception that there 
can be patriotism without powder, the time 
may come when uncommissioned rulers in 
default of legal compensations for themselves 
and their followers, will find it difficult to 
hold their forces together. Should that day 
arrive, we may then be compelled to devise a 
system of nominating as well as one of 
appointing which will have for its end the 
selection by the people of men peculiarly fit 
for the places to be filled. 


Tue University Extension Society has tried 
the experiment, during the past two years, of 
introducing illustrated lectures on Music as 


part of its program. For some time, consec- 
utive courses in Music have been given by 
Professor Hugh A. Clarke, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on Harmony and Counter- 
point, both at the Summer Meetings of the 


| Society and at the Association Local Centre, 


but these were not illustrated. In the begin- 
ning, it was difficult to make engagements for 
illustrated lectures, partly because they were 
rather a new departure, and partly because 
the Centres found that a considerable expense 
must be incurred for the required singing and 
instrumental music. The first course in this 
city was given at the West Philadelphia 
Centre, by Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette, of 
It was a complete success, so far as 
the audiences were concerned, but financially 
it was scarcely so satisfactory. In theautumn 
of 1895, courses, successful in every respect, 
were given at the North Broad Street Centre, 
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and later at Norfolk, Va., Paterson, N. J., 
at the Summer Meeting of the Society in 
Philadelphia, and in other places. Since then 
the demand for these lectures has been stead- 
ily increasing. This year a most successful 
course has just been concluded at Kensing- 
ton, the audience being composed mainly of 
working men and women. Other courses are 
Bainbridge street, to the 
colored people, and at the College Settlement, 
to representing 
Loth sexes, various ages—from ten to eighty 
years—and apparently all and 
It certainly a_ striking 
spectacle, and one that speaks for itself, to 
see a miscellaneous gathering of people, such 
as met at any of these three Centres, with no 
preliminary training or 


still going on at 
a heterogeneous audience, 


religions 


nationalities, is 


preparation, except 
what they had received from the lectures, 
listening with delight to the ‘‘ Cat fugue’’ of 
Scarlatti, or moved by a Haydn sonata or trio. 
On several occasions, different people from 
the audiences came to the lecturer to express 
to him how deeply they felt the great music 
they had heard and what a solace and pleas- 
ure it had given them. It may be interesting 
to mention that the slow movement of the 
Seventh Trio of Beethoven in D Major, Bach’s 
Aria for violin, and strange to relate, Bach’s 
Prelude—for which Gounod wrote his lovely 
Ave Maria—were among the favorite com- 
positions. 

This testimony of the University Extension 
Centres seems to prove conclusively what true 
musicians have always claimed for music— 
that of all the arts it is the most universal, as 
it speaks to every one in his or her own 
language, and appeals directly to each mind and 
heart without the medium of words, pictures, 
or sculpture; and that therefore the greatest 
musie, the finest and the highest, has a mes- 
sage for nearly every one. Most musicians 
and lovers of music naturally long to extend 
to others the knowledge and enjoyment of an 
art which has done so much to soothe and 
brighten their own lives, and they have striven 
to do it in various ways. Mr. Surette’s plan 
for accomplishing this is unique. It combines 
illustration by lantern slides with the render- 


ing of musical compositions. He traces the 
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gradual evolution of music, from its early 
stages, when it consisted merely of folk songs 
and dance tunes, down to the present highly 
developed forms of opera, oratorio, sonata, 
and symphony as we know them to-day. 
From time to time music is introduced to 
illustrate the characteristics of the different 
great composers, and to make clear the various 
forms of composition, such as the rondo, fugue, 
sonata. Each selection is analyzed and dis- 
sected, the themes or tunes are played separ- 
ately, and their variations and relations are 
explained before the composition is played as 
« whole. The stereopticon views show por- 
traits of musicians, places associated with 
them, pictures of different musical instru- 
ments, scores, and other things that help to 
make clear the points of the lectures. Short 
sketches of the lives of the musicians are given 
in due order, with an account of the contribu- 
tion of each to the progress of the art. An 
eminent German political economist has 
recently said that although he was an econo- 
mist and not @ musician, yet he believed that 
music, when we come to understand its true 
import, would be found to be one of the great 
civilizing and humanizing influences of the 
future. Painters, poets, sculptors, musicians, 
all strive to show the value of their own art, 
but it is an interesting tribute to music that 
a sociologist and economist should look upon 
it as one of the great educational forces of the 
time. It is through sympathy with the grow- 
ing opinion that music has a high educational 
value for all who study it understandingly, 
that the University Extension Society has 
added Mr. Surette’s courses to its other work. 


Tue envelopes, containing the names of the 
competitors for the prizes offered for the best 
reply to Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘Thoughts on 
Republics,’ were opened in the office of THE 
CiTIzEN, in the presence of Miss Louise Stock- 
ton, Mrs. A. L. Randolph, and Mr. Walter C. 
Douglas. The first prize was won by Mrs. Her- 
man H. Birney, 914 Belmont Avenue, Phila- 
delphia; the second by Miss Mary B. Paxson, 
829 North Broad Street, Philadelphia; the 
third, by Mr. A. L. Vail, 1429 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. The judges were Rev. W. Hud- 
son Shaw and Mr. Edwin D. Mead. 





The College in Relation to the Univer- 
sity. 


The university is to be distinguished from 
the schools out of which it grew by three char- 
acteristics: First, it was open to all the world, 
and not only to prospective churchmen; 
second, it was also a collection of specialized 
schools; that is, it had its separate and special 
faculties of art, theology, law, medicine—and 
third, it was a school for men and not for boys 
only. These are still the characteristics of 
the university as distinguished from the col- 
lege; and these marks of the university pro- 
per have so filled our thought as to have given 
in our own time a new meaning to the name. 
The name ‘university’? did not at first 
signify universal, but unity. Now, however, 
it has shifted to the former meaning. This 
has resulted merely from the complete evolu- 
tion of the character it possessed from the 
first. 

The university is and ever has been, in 
idea, a collection of specialized schools open to 
all the world, and designed for men and not 
for boys only. Itseeks to make men not only 
Bachelors—that is, servants of the arts —but 
Masters, Doctors, Experts. England has only 
partially realized the idea, though two Eng- 
lishmen have perfectly described it. Said T. 
H. Huxley: ‘‘ A university is a place in which 
all sources of knowledge and all aids to learn- 
ing should be accessible to all comers without 
distinction of creed or country, riches or 
poverty. In an ideal university, as I con- 
ceive it, a man should be able to obtain in- 
struction in all forms of knowledge, and dis- 
cipline in the use of all the methods by which 
knowledge is obtained.’? Said John Henry 
Newman: ‘‘A university is a place of con- 
course whither students come from every quar- 
ter, for every kind of knowledge.’’ (His. 
St. III., p. 15.) 

This, then, is the idea of the university,— 
a collection of schools of every kind of knowl- 
edge and discipline, open to all the world. 
Yet, though Englishmen have best described 
the university, France and Germany have 
more fully than England realized the idea; and 
to France and Germany, passing by England, 
the student has hitherto gone if he would find 
access to all sources of knowledge and to all 
aids to learning, if he would devote himself 
to advanced study and research. For America, 
however, it seems to have been reserved most 
fully of all, to realize the ideal of a collection 
of specialized graduate schools of universal 
knowledge, for mature students, and open to 
all the world. 

It is, however, needless to point out that 
only most recently has the realization of this 
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ideal appeared. Possibly not more than two 
universities, in this largest sense, exist at pre- 
sent in this country. We have, indeed, many 
collections of several schools or faculties, as in 
the state universities of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, where there are schools of architecture, 
civil, mechanical, and mining engineering. 
But these are not graduate schools. They 
do not presuppose the maturity of the stu- 
dent, nor his previous general training in the 
arts course. They are grouped specialized 
schools, but are essentially for undergraduates. 
They are universities onlyin the sense that 
they are communities of differentiated facul- 
ties or schools. 

Again, we have schools where the general 
or liberal arts course leads to graduate courses 
in medicine, law, or divinity,—universities 
still, though ina limited sense. But the com- 
plete ideal of a collection of specialized gradu- 
ate schools together offering access to every 
kind of knowledge to all men, to the end that 
these may be equipped as experts either (1) 
to enter upon some definite activity in life, or 
(2) to enlarge by research the field of human 
knowledge—this ideal has been deliberately 
attempted in America only within the memory 
of the youngest undergraduate. President 
Gilman, who, perhaps, more than any other 
one man, is to be recognized as having led in 
that attempt, has thus declared the ideal: 
‘‘The university, everywhere and always, has 
been a society of masters and scholars asso- 
ciated for the acquisition and advancement of 
knowledge... . . . Inalmostevery civilized 
land the work of the university is supposed to 
rest upon thatofa.... . college, gymna- 
sium, or lycéem. The college (on the other 
hand) is understood to be a place for the ordi- 
nary training of youth in those elements of 
learning which should underlie all liberal and 
professional culture.’’ 

It is not difficult to understand how the 
college idea, and not the university idea, was 
first conceived dnd first realized in America. 
The charter of the very earliest of these 
institutions—Harvard College—declares the 
purpose of the school to be ‘‘ the instruction 
of the English and Indian youth in knowl- 
edge and godlynes.” And it was in knowl- 
edge as related to ‘‘godlynes” that it was 
proposed to instruct them, to prepare the 
youth for the Christian ministry. The idea 
of the university was not at all in the minds 
of the New England fathers, not a school of 
universal knowledge for mature and educated 
students and for all the world, not a collec- 
tion of specialized faculties, but a training 
place for an educated ministry. The constit- 
uency of the school consisted of boys and 


' young men looking forward to the service of 
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the church. This was the chief, though pos- 
sibly not the exclusive, end. Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, rhetoric, logic—in a word, the 
arts course, the arts faculty—this was all they 
required. It was the English college, the 
endowed school of one faculty, not the inclusive 
unity of many schools, that the fathers 
founded. And then they provided the sem- 
inary, a wholly distinct kind of school. 
Co-ordinate with the seminary came the law 
school and the schools of medicine, not 
attached to the college, but isolated and inde- 
pendent. And with these accessible, the 
requirements of life could be met, and the 
man, looking forward to the learned profes- 
sions, could be thoroughly ‘‘ furnished unto 
every good work.’’ 

If we hold strictly to the description of the 
university, that it is a school where it is 
intended to offer instruction in every kind of 
knowledge to all the world, we shall perceive 
that it is hardly longer ago than yesterday 
that we began consciously to realize the idea 
on this side of the Atlantic, and that between 
the old English college in New England (the 
New England college )and Hopkins or Chicago, 
we have taken some intermediate steps. In 
the State universities, like those of Illinois 
and Wisconsin, and in the Cornell University, 
we have in very truth a collection of special- 
ized schools. But the specialized courses are 
or may be collateral or co-ordinate with, 
rather than subsequent to, the arts course. 
These are essentially undergraduate institu- 
tions, Generically they differ from the New 
England college in offering a large number c 
undergraduate courses instead of the arts 
course only. 

In case of schools of which Harvard and 
Yale and Pennsylvania are types, we have 
well developed the idea of the arts course as 
preliminary to the specialized courses, the rea) 
differentiation between undergraduate and 
graduate study. The student must take 
the title of Baccalaureus, servant of the arts, 
before he can commence work for the Master- 
ship. Here we have the university idea that 
specialized study is for men, and not for boys, 
and all that is lacking is the encyclopedic 
element. But this is the essential element of 
the modern university. Not yet to Yale, nor 
to Harvard may men come from all the world 
for every kind of knowledge. These are yet 
essentially undergraduate schools. But with 
the evolution in America of schools con- 
sciously and from the first designed to fling 
open the doors ‘‘to all and sundry,’’ to bid 
men come from every quarter, and to seek 
any and every kind of knowledge ; with the 
evolution of such schools, gathering to them- 
selves as students, chiefly mature, educated 
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men and women, men and women already 
recognized as Bachelors, and coming now to 
strive for Mastership and for Doctorship:— 
in a word, with the evolution of the great 
general graduate schools, we have the univer- 
sity in America. 

The university as conceived in America 
then is, as always, a collective unity of 
schools or faculties, an universitas. It is also 
a corporation, a central authority as in 
England. It is also, in intent, a place where 
every kind of knowledge is accessible to all 
comers; but it adds and emphasizes the idea 
that these comers shall be men and women, 
mature, trained already in the habits of the 
student, with character formed, and with 
aims in life defined and chosen. The Amer- 
ican university is distinctive in that it is pre- 
eminently a collection of graduate schools of every 
kind of knowledge. It may or may not 
embrace the undergraduate school, the college, 
but it presupposes it. The college, on the 
other hand, as the term is used in this country, 
means not, as often in an English university, 
one of the great schools containing in itself 
several faculties, but rather it means the 
school prerequisite to any course in the univer- 
sity, the school consisting of one faculty, 
namely, that of ‘‘ science and the liberal arts.”’ 
It is a school answering to the upper half of 
the German gymnasium. 

The relation of the college to the university 
is now obvious, and even the confusion in the 
designation of our American institutions can- 
not quite obscureit. Unhappily, names were 
handed round among our schools before con- 
science or intelligence were brought very much 
to bear upon the nomenclature. The friends 
of some of the New England and some of the 
western colleges regret that they ever received 
the name ‘‘ university.’’ The name of the 
institution in which the writer is especially 
interested is a case in point. But the mis- 
nomer deceives no one—the relation is recog- 
nized in practice. The college stands at this 
moment, as never before, differentiated from 
the university. Harvard’s recent announce- 
ment that those who will enter her schools of 
medicine and law must present the academic 
diploma—must first have taken the ‘‘ college ”’ 
course, is only the expression of what is sure 
to come in every department of professional 
and technical activity. We shall hear less 
and less of the ‘‘ normal’’ school (important 
as it has been and still is), but we shall hear 
more and more of the graduate school of 
pedagogy. The profession of teaching will 
rest more and more on the basis of the college 
discipline. 

A recent statement made by the Chancelior 
of the New York University illustrates our 
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conception of the relation sani iieaiaitin 
and college, and the pre-eminence of our own 
country in its practical recognition. Says he, 
[in the four Scotch universities], ‘‘ No one is 
admitted to the Faculty of Divinity un- 
less he has completed the subjects embraced 
in the curriculum of arts. No one can be 
examined for the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
unless he be a graduate in arts. ‘ 

No one can begin medical study unless he has 
passed the preliminary examination in general 
education. For graduation in arts and sci- 
ence, the requirements are much the same as 
in the best colleges of America. . 

Recently, also, certain of the Scotch univer- 
sities have set up what may be the equivalent 
of the graduate schools of the foremost Amer- 
ican universities, and confer the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Science, 

or Doctor of Letters, jive years after they have 
received the ordinary degree in arts and sci- 
ence. But in this matter of research in grad- 
uate arts and science, the Scotch universities 
are already surpassed by a few of our own 
universities. ’’ 

When a man comes forth from the univer- 
sity, if he be fully equipped to take his part 
in the world’s life and work, three distinct 
things will have been done for him in the 
schools: (1) He will have been educated; 
(2) he will have been instructed; (3) he will 
knowledge, 


have been trained. Education, 
training—these three things he must have 


gained from the schools. (1) By education I 
mean the evoking of his personality, the ren- 
dering his faculties alert, the causing the indi- 
vidual to understand himself, to command his 
faculties and to make them do his bidding 
promptly and well; the causing him to under- 
stand life and the world, and to adjust himself 
truly to others. The schools will, of course, 
never complete this work, because a man will 
make further attainment in these things as 
long as he lives. The schools can never com- 
pletely educate. But a very large share, the 
ehief share, of what the college must do lies 
in education. Its end isan intelligent outlook 
upon life, self-knowledge, and self-command. 
(2) By knowledge I mean a wholly different 
thing. I mean the complete mastery of some 
one department of the field explored by man. 
A man must know all that is known of his 
specialty. The facts must be his; the phe- 
nomena, all within his view. (3) By training 
[ mean still another thing. A trained man must, 
indeed, have had the general discipline of edu- 
cation, whereby his intellect has become what 
fiuxley described it: ‘‘A clear, cold, logic 
engine, with all its parts of equal strength 
and in smooth working order;’’ he must also 
possess full knowledge of phenomena with 
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which he has to deal; but he must have also 
this third thing—training—the technique of his 
calling, hand-skill, and quickness of eye, the 
co-ordination of nerve and muscle, and of 
perception, judgment, and will, that, with the 
swiftness and certainty of instinct, directs his 
disciplined faculties to the use of the material 
before him. 

It is clear that the impartation of knowl- 
edge and technical and special training is 
chiefly the work of the university. When he 
comes to the university, the student has 
chosen his calling—whether that calling be 
teaching, or preaching, or healing, or building, 
or mining—and he now seeks acquaintance 
with its body of facts, and special skill in 
their application. To this accumulating of 
knowledge and this acquisition of special 
skill, he must bring an alert and disciplined 
mind and a body under complete control. 
This work—the work of education—will have 
been done in the college. And in that work 
the college will have been almost wholly con- 
cerned. The value of the college course 
will be found not chiefly in what the graduate 
knows, but rather in what he is and in what 
he can learn to do. The college will not have 
regarded him as a receptacle for facts, but as 
the analogue of a bar of iron, whose poten- 
tiality of magnetism the physicist would 
realize. He never dreams that anything new 
is to be put into the bar; its latent power is 
to be evoked. The work of the college is to 
make a possible man into an actual man. 
This will determine the proper scope of the 
college. A man with his manifold nature, is 
to be brought to the point of symmetrical 
development. Not only with one department 
of his life, as formerly, must the college deal. 
Not only must it conceive him as an intel- 
lectual being, but as having physical, social, 
spiritual life as well. These four distinct, 
co-ordinate interests must dominate college 
life. In the class-room and the laboratory— 
there must be the gymnasium for perception, 
memory, judgment, observation, reasoning, 
speech; the bars, the clubs, the ladders, the 
track, the diamond, the grid-iron, must insure 
the sound body for the active mind. In social 
life, in exchange of conversation and of cour- 
tesy, the student must learn what opens the 
way to success, and what Newman so finely 
described: ‘‘ The polished manners and high- 
bred bearing, which are so difficult of attain- 
ment. All that goes to constitute a gentle- 
man—the carriage, gait, address, gestures, 
voice; the ease, the self-possession, the cour- 
tesy, the power of conversing, the talent of 
not offending; the lofty principle, the delicacy 
of thought, the happiness of expression, the 
taste and propriety, the generosity and for- 
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bearance, the candour and consideration, the 
openness of hand; these qualities, some of 
them come by nature, some of them may be 
found in any rank, some of them are a direct 
precept of Christianity, but the full assem- 
blage of them, bound up in the unity of an indi- 
vidual character, do we expect they can be 
learned from books? Are they not necessa- 
rily acquired, where they are to be found, in 
high society ?’’ 

And what the class-room, the athletic field, 
the social function accomplish, must all be 
gathered up and organized, co-ordinated, 
directed, by the sanctions of religion. Then 
we have a subject of the Kingdom of God, the 
best citizen of a republic of men. Not quite 
fully, yet, has the college conceived its work, 
but how admirable has been its progress in 
the last quarter century. It has civilized 
under-graduate life by providing noble uses 
for physical energy. It has replaced the 
armed peace between officers and students by 
the establishment of mutual conference and 
confidence. It has transformed the associa- 
tion of government and governed into a com- 
munity of older and younger, co-operating 
for clearly understood ends. It has opened 
up new fields for intellectual activity and has 
set forth and won its students by thousands 
to clear and rational views of the function of 
Christianity—to bring men into sound relation 
to life. 

College life has thus become highly com- 
plex, requiring complete organization and full 
equipment. And of all this highly complex 
college life, while the more outward and visi- 
ble part appears in the field and in society, 
the more inward, spiritual activities lie in 
three great realms, those, namely, of philoso- 
phy, religion, art. Into these three realms 
must the college curriculum run. For the 
work of the college is to give a man self-know]l- 
edge, self-command, and a right view of life 
and the world. Philosophy interprets life and 
the world to his understanding. Art inter- 
prets life and the world to imagination and 
heart. Religion interprets life and the world 
to the conscience and the will; and only as a 
man knows life in this threefold interpreta- 
tion, can he know it completely. 

The curriculum of the college performing 
this function can never be narrow and special. 
In its endeavor to interpret the world to the 
understanding, it must gather phenomena 
from every quarter. Philosophy must embrace 
or pre-suppose science, because you must 
know in general the phenomena before you 
‘an understand the interpretation thereof. 
The materials of philosophy are found in his- 
tory, in politics, in economics, in sociology, 
in language, in nature, in psychology. All 
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knowledge brings to philosophy its contribu- 
tions, and with all these must the curriculum 
deal, generally, indeed, but truly. 

The sanctions of religion will be inculeated 
through the Scriptures, through poetry, through 
noble literature, but chiefly through the per- 
sonality of admirable men who embody in 
spirit and in practice the law that, without 
conscious adjustment of the life to the great 
concerns of Christianity, no man is soundly 
related to life and the world. The sphere of 
philosophy and religion has not lacked recog- 
nition, but in the realm of art the American 
college has much todo. It has so far scarcely 
made a beginning. And how we have suf- 
fered through this neglect! In this realm we 
deal with sentiment—sentiment, the inspirer, 
the motor of life—sentiment that transmutes 
knowledge into conduct, that transforms our 
mathematical formulas about nature and 
morals into living organisms. He spake 
truly who said: ‘‘I would rather my boy be- 
lieved that the sun goes round the earth than 
that he be devoid of high thought, noble im- 
pulses and true feeling.’’ But the antithesis 
is not necessary. Let him know the facts of 
science and let him clothe them with the 
warmth and light of a throbbing heart and a 
pure and vivid imagination. In this ministry 
art and religion join, and they gather up and 
give life to all that philosophy and science 
reveal. Then in the union of the beautiful 
and the true we have the supreme result— 
the good. 

Our education is one-sided if we neglect art. 
Happily we are learning to introduce the 
student to poetry. Sculpture and painting 
are not unfamiliar to the under-graduate of 
to-day. But we need to do more with these, 
and we have yet to introduce into the college 
the ennobling mission of music. The colleges 
of Scotland did this long ago. And we may 
endorse the words of the Chancellor of New 
York University, who has said: ‘‘ The ballads, 
the soul-thrilling airs of old Scotland, the songs 
of Scott and Burns, are still waiting for a re- 
sponse to be echoed from the Alleghenies, the 
Rockies or the Sierra Navada; if he was right 
who said, ‘Let me make the songs of the peo- 
ple and I care not who makes their laws,’ 
certainly the education of America must de- 
pend upon who writes her songs and her sacred 
hymns. The university on these shores that 
will lead in the exaltation of music and song 
may do more to influence America than any 
other.”’ 

When the field and society, when Philoso- 
phy, Religion, and Art have thus bestowed 
their ministry on a man, he is, so far as in 
the school he can be, educated, and as such he 
is ready to begin the mastery of his specialty 
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by exploring its fields and acquiring techni- 
cal skill. The highly finished product of the 
college thus becomes the raw material of the 
university, and to make the student such is 
the business of the college. 

The development of the great universities 
in America lays new and distinct emphasis on 
the college. The local college, the country 
college, if you please, can no longer be con- 
ceived to be an independent and unimportant 
unit. It is rather an indispensable member 
of a vast system, and each must do his own 
part in its own place. This is most true of 
the small New England colleges. The great 
universities will never centralize under-gradu- 
ate work. These great schools do not, in fact, 
desire to gather students of academic grade. 
They prefer to receive the best productsof the 
colleges, and to give these at once advanced 
and specialized work. On the other hand, 
the moderate-sized college is the natural and 
suitable home for the under-graduate. The 
secondary school coming before the college 
does practically allthe student’s planning for 
him. The university does practically none 
of it for him. The university says, Here 
are our laboratories, our libraries, our 
lectures; choose what you want, use 
them as you will, or let them alone— 
it is your own affair. Between the pater- 
nal secondary school and the university stands 
the college. It deals indeed with men and 
women, but with men and women who are 
immature, who need and welcome counsel 
and direction. They are to be formed and 
confirmed according to what is sound physi- 
cally, socially, intellectually, spiritually, and 
so to form and confirm them is the business 
of the college. The great universities cannot do 
this. 


They have other work in hand—work that 
pre-supposes the more personal discipline of 
the college to have been done. Moreover, 
the universities must stand in the few great 
metropolitan centres—Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Chicago, 
They must touch the world. The pulpits, 
the courts, the hospitals, the architecture, 


the engineering, the concert, the lecture, the | 


assembly—these are a part of the university 
itself. The great city is a collection of labor- 
atories for the special student. But not yet 


does the undergraduate need these, and for | 


reasons of economy young men and women 
must seek their undergraduate work near 
home. The existence of the university renders 
it therefore of the highest importance that the 
local college be equipped to do well all that 
is required of it. The ambition which 
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They do not undertake todo this save | 
undercompulsion. They maintain their under- | 
graduate departments chiefly of necessity. | 


{ December, 


Amherst’s president not long ago declared as 
his and his associates, may be shared by 
every such institution—to provide ‘‘ the best 
undergraduate instruction by the best quali- 
fied instructors, to the best prepared under- 
graduates.’’ Thus the colleges will be doing 
their appropriate work, a work that no other 
agency can so well do. Sending men and 
women to the universities well prepared in 
pre-requisites, habits of study, personal char- 
acter, they will in increasing degree merit the 
characterization uttered regarding them by a 
great and shrewd English critic, who declared 
them to be, among American institutions, 
‘* those that at this moment seem to be making 
the swiftest progress and to have the brightest 
prospect for the future, * * * supplying 
precisely those things which European critics 
have hitherto found wanting in American 
life, and at the same time contributing to her 
political as well as to her contemplative life, 
elements of inestimable worth.’’ 
NATHANIEL BUTLER. 
Colby University. 


Robert Herrick. 


The author of a thousand and more lyrics 
of exquisite art and freshness, for the most 
part, cannot be satisfactorily dismissed in a 
few cursory columns; and Herrick touches 
excellence at so many points, that selected 
examples of his poetry in its highest perfection 
must necessarily be typical rather than 
exhaustive. Still the attempt is not as vain, 
perhaps, as it would appear; for his genius 
moved within its own self-imposed limits, and 
a thousand poems by his hand are more of a 
unit than a hundred conceived by some more 
ambitious and versatile brain. The famous 
introduction to the ‘Hesperides’ very 
thoroughly rehearses in seven dainty couplets 
the topics familiar to Herrick’s muse, and the 
following less familiar lines reveal the charac- 
ter of his mimic creations: 

In sober mornings, do not thou rehearse 

The holy incantation of a verse; 

But when that men have both well drunk and fed, 

Let my enchantments then be sung or read. 

When laurel spirts i’th’ fire, and when the hearth 

Smiles to itself, and gilds the roof with mirth; 

When up the thyrse is rais’d, and when the sound 

Of sacred orgies flies, a round, a round. 

When the rose reigns, and locks with ointments shine, 

Let rigid Cato read these lines of mine. 

Less exacting moralists than the rigid Cato 
might well feel a natural repugnance at the 
importunate obscenity of a portion of his work; 
yet apart from this wilful blemish we can- 
not fail to recognize the indefinable charm 
of his verse. Here, at least, is a poet, 
who, in a higher because less conscious degree 
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than the Fletchers, is the ain heir of | 
Spenser, although the relationship might seem 
obscure, and meet with wide denial. The 
resemblance indeed is neither technical nor 
structural, for Herrick was utterly devoid of 
allegorizing tendencies, and seemingly incapa- 
ble of sustained composition. The affinity lies 
rather in the fact that beauty was the guiding 
principle of the greater as of the lesser poet, 
and that the creation of highly sensuous types 
and phases of beauty was the chief delight of 
each. That herein lies the secret of the 
inspiration of Herrick’s most successful verse 
a careful examination would reveal; and it is 
certainly this quality of his genius more than 
any other which has placed him in sympathy 
with our age and modern ideals of art. 

The erroneous impression has obtained in 
much recent criticism that true beauty in 
poetry is consistent almost exclusively with a 
sympathy and insight into the ‘‘ pathos of 
life,’’ or with sustained and solemn contem- 
plations of impressive natural objects, as the 
sea, and skies, and mountains. On the 
threshold we must admit that Herrick utterly 
lacks that essentially modern faculty of 
mystical interpretation, which lends dignity 
and power to the loftiest compositions of that 
order. It was the high example of Words- 
worth which first biased our minds in this 
respect, and made us stamp as shallow and 
ineffectual, productions unsustained by those 
mightier harmonies of nature. Herrick is far 
too light and fugitive to be measured by such 
exacting standards, and his touch is far too 
delicate and evanescent to permit him to brood 
with poetic fervor upon even such objects of 
beauty as are within the scope and range of 
his genius. The Oberon poems afford an 
admirable example of his peculiar excellence. 
Flower-like growths of delicate beauty spring 
up and vanish at the swift bidding of his 
fancy, and a quaint waywardness of concep- 
tion alternates with touches of grotesqueness, 
which seem hardly less exquisite in their 
effect, and which certainly do not mar the 
harmony of the prevailing tone. 


A little mushroom-table spread 

After short prayers, they set on bread; 
A moon-parcht grain of purest wheat, 
With some small glitt’ring gritt, to eat 
His choice bits with; then in a trice 
They make a feast less great than nice. 
But all this while his eye is served, 
We must not think his ear was sterv’d; 
But that there was in place to stir 

His spleen, the chirring grasshopper, 
The merry cricket, puling fly, 

The piping gnat for minstrelsy. 

And now we must imagine first 

The elves present, to quench his thirst, 
A pure seed-pearl of infant dew 
Brought and besweetened in a blue 
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And pregnant violet; which shin 

His kitling eyes begin to run 

Quite through the table, where he spies 
The horns of papery butterflies: 

Of which he eats, and tastes a little 

Of what we call the cuckoo’s spittle. 


And so the menu runs through fuzz-ball 
puddings to emmets’ eggs, and— 


Beards of mice, a newt’s stewed thigh, 
A bloated earwig and a fly; 

With the red-capp’d worm that’s shut 
Within the concave of a nut, 

Brown as his tooth. 


Herrick never obtains his nature effects by 
lingering upon individual beauties, and 
brooding over them like a lover; and, there- 
fore, although the light of flowers dances 
through his verse on every page, we find no 
attempt at an elaboration of his color pictures. 
The nearest approach he makes to studied 
effects of color is in a somewhat unskillful 
use of blended or contrasted hues. As for 
example such commonplaces as— 


Fly me not, though I be gray, 
Lady, this I know you’ll say; 
3etter look the Roses red 

When with white commingléd. 


We might add a stray example of reflected 
light— 
Dew sate on Julia’s haire 
And spangled too, 
Like leaves that laden are 
With trembling dew: 
Or glittered to my sight, 
As when the beams 
Have their reflected light, 
Danced by the streams. 


and also illustrations of a curious employment 
of transparency which he shares with some of 
his contemporaries. 


Tf blush thou must, then blush thou through 
A lawn, that thou mayst look 

As purest pearls, or pebbles do 
When peeping through a brook. 


As lilies shrined in crystal, so 
Do thou to me appear; 

Or damask roses when they grow 
To sweet acquaintance there. 


With which compare Cowley—‘ The Mis- 
tress,’ — 


So lilies in a glass enclose, 
The glass will seem as white as those, 


again Herrick, No, 941,— 
How fierce was I, when I did see 
My Julia wash herself in thee! 
So lilies thorough crystal look: 
So purest pebbles in the brook. 
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We may add poems 417 and 193 (Muses 
Library), the latter poem especially, which 
he names ‘ The Lily in a Crystal.’ 

As the above specimens have shown, Her- 
rick does not deserve to rank as a colorist in 
any other than an artificial and conventional 
way; and it is impossible to name him even as 
a prentice hand as compared with the great 
colorists in English poetry—Shelley, Keats, 
and Tennyson. 

There are two main phases of Herrick’s 
nature poetry which merit a thorough con- 
sideration. ‘These seem but narrow limits to 
impose upon so sweet a singer, and yet it is 
doubtful if we can attribute to him a wider 
range. The most natural categories for an 
arbitrary division would appear to be, first, 
the group of poems in praise of the country 
life, which bear a close analogy to the Oberon 
series in their swiftly changing pictures, as 
the poem, ‘To Phyllis, to Loveand Live with 
Him’ (No. 523), and secondly, the main bulk 
of his nature poems of which ‘Corinna’ is 
an admirable, although somewhat elaborate 
example. These contain a buoyancy and 
freshness unattainable by a less spontaneous 
spirit, but ever at the end steals in the more 
plaintive note of lamentation for the fleetness 
of our life, and days that run— 


As fast away as does the Sunne: 
And as a vapour. or a drop of raine 
Once lost can ne’er be found again. 


This artistic contrast appealing to the 
melancholy tinge in his temperament, inspired 
those innumerable flower poems whose deli- 
cate fragrance floats down the lines, and dies 
ere the close like some faint odor upon the 
wind. 


You are a Tulip seen to-day, 
But, Dearest, of so short a stay 
That where you grew, scarce man ¢an say. 


* * € * * 


. Faire Daffodills, we weep to see 
You haste away so soone : 
As yet the early rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his Noone. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the Even-song : 
And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 


2. We have short time to stay, <8 you, 

We have as short a Spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet Decay, 
As you, or anything. 

We die 
As your hours doe, and drie 
Away, 

Like to the Summer’s raine ; 

Or as the pearles of Morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 


December, 


TO BLOSSOMS. 


Faire pledges of a fruitfull Tree , 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here a while, 
To blush and gently smile ; 
And go at last. 


What, were yee borne to be 
An houre or half ’s delight ; 
And so to bid goodnight ? 
’Twas pitie Nature brought yee forth 
Meerly to shew your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


But you are lovely Leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 

And after they have shown their pride, 

Like you a while: they glide 
Into the grave. 


Some few stray nature poems may escape 
this arbitrary classification, but they will be 
found to be among the least characteristic of 
Herrick’s productions. 

The sense of desolation where once was joy, 
and love, and life, combines with the pathos 
of faded beauty to lend an elusive charm to 
surely the loveliest of all Herrick’s poems:— 


TO MEDDOWES. 


Ye have been fresh and green, 

Ye have been filled with flowers: 
And ye the Walks have been 

Where Maids have spent their houres 


You have beheld how they 
With Wicker Arks did come 
To kisse, and beare away 
The richer Cowslips home. 


Y’have heard them sweetly sing, 
And seen them in a Round; 

Each Virgin, like a Spring, 
With Honey-succles crown’d. 


But now, we see none here, 
Whose silv’rie feet did tread, 

And with dishevell’d Haire, 
Adorn’d this smoother Head. 


Like Unthrifts, having spent 
Your stock, and needy grown, 
Y’are left here to lament 
Your poore estates alone. 


We should not do full justice to Herrick’s 
nature poetry if we failed to mention indi- 
vidual occurrences of lines such as the fol- 
lowing from ‘The Apparition ’ (No. 577):— 

Here in green Meddowes sits Eternall May, 
Purfling the Margents, while perpetuall Day 


So double gilds the Aire, as that no night 
Can ever rust th’ Enamel of the light. 


* * * 
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‘The Country Life’ (No. 664 ):— 


This done, then to th’ enamel’d Meads 

Thou go’st, and as thy foot there treads, 
Thou see’st a present God-like Power 
Imprinted in each Herb and Flower; 

And smell’st the breath of great-ey’d Kine, 

Sweet as the blossomes of the Vine. 


And finally :— 
‘ Farewell Frost, or Welcome the Spring:’ 


Fled are the Frosts, and now the Fields appeare 
Re-clothed in fresh and verdant Diaper. 

Thaw’d are the snows, and now the lusty Spring 
Gives to each Mead a neat enameling. 

The Palms put forth their Gemmes, and every Tree 
Now swaggers in her Leafy gallantry. 


The transition is a natural one to such 
poems as proceed from the buoyancy of a 
fervid Epicureanism, tempered by a native 
melancholy, which reads the moral of disso- 
lution into all our poor delights. 


Gather ve Rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


* x * * 


In a similar strain, though infused with the 
quiet glow of his imperturbable humor, is 
conceived the characteristic series of nearly a 
hundred personal poems, couched in an easy 
familiar tone, which rarely lapses into mere 
garrulousness, and where all his domestic 
whims are chronicled with such felicity as to 
secure our interest, and with such art as to 
command our praise. 

Readers of these poems can decide for them- 
selves that portion of the Herrick problem 
which concerns itself with the question of his 
literary descent,—whether sprung of Catullus, 
of Horace, or of Martial. Mr. Grosart and 
Mr. Gosse have crossed swords upon this 
issue, but have only smitten the vacant air. 
Herrick’s familiarity with at least the Greek 
Anthology and the Delitiz Delitiarum is cer- 
tainly apparent; as is also Martial’s influence 
on his gnomic verses, and that of Catullus in 
some of our poet’s more ambitious efforts. 


One English source of inspiration is implied 
in his quaint ‘ Prayer to Ben Jonson ’:-— 


When I a verse shall make, 
Know I have prayed thee, 

For old Religion’s sake, 
Saint Ben to aide me. 


Make the way smooth for me, 
When I, thy Herrick, 

Honouring thee, on my knee 
Offer my Lyrick. 
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Candles Ile give to thee, 
And a new Altar; 

And thou, Saint Ben, shalt be 
Writ in my Psalter. 


The natural limits of a paper which aims 
merely at a brief presentation of the more 
striking aspects of Herrick’s work forbid me 
to enter into a discussion, not devoid of fasci- 
nation, concerning the personality of the poet. 
From the mere reading of a poet’s work we 
‘an postulate with some assurance of accuracy 
concerning the peculiar temperament from 
which his poems proceeded; but when on no 
other foundation we attempt to build the more 
complex structure of character, the result is of 
none, or dubious value. To illustrate the fa- 
tuity of such efforts, Grosart asserts that 
‘* Herrick, more than most of his contempo- 
raries, felt keenly, all through the tragedy of 
the Civil War, the vastness of the issues and 
the mournfulness of the conflict;’’ indeed, he 
was ‘‘a patriot with a Shakespeare-like proud- 
ness of being an Englishman;’’ whereas, Gosse 
contends, probably with more reason, that 
Herrick was quite indifferent to the politics of 
the time, presenting the unparalleled phe- 
nomenon of a man writing lyrics in praise of 
Julia’s stomacher, while his country was being 
convulsed with all the horrors of Civil War; 
and publishing ‘The Hesperides,’ in 1648, 
when political fervor was at its height. 

It is refreshing to turn from such pure hy- 
pothesis to the sturdy fact of Herrick’s poem 
‘To Fortune:’— 


Tumble me down, and I will sit 

Upon my ruines (smiling yet) : 

Teare me to tatters; yet I’ll be 

Patient in my necessitie. 

Laugh at my scraps of cloaths, and shun 
Me, as a feared infection: 

Yet scarre-crow like I’]l walk, as one, 
Neglecting thy derision. 


And equally refreshing to read his ‘ Farewell to 
Dean-Bourn,’ or to remember the very credible 
incident recorded in connection with his tedi- 
ous incumbency there, of having in a fit of 
rage thrown his book of sermons at the heads 
of his sleeping congregation. 

A mere impression, but certainly no ade- 
quate idea, ef Herrick’s poetry may be ob- 
tained from the quotations cited in this so 
brief review. Of Herrick, in his Bacchana- 
lian or Anacreontic mood, no hint or specimen 
has been given, and the Herrick of the ‘ Noble 
Numbers,’ whether sincere or merely con- 
science-smitten, has not received his appro- 
priate comment. Of these poems,at least ‘ The 
Thanksgiving to God,’ is classic in its earnest 
and direct simplicity. Of Herrick, the metrist, 
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much might also be said; for the present let 
this last verse of a ‘Hymn to Musique’ suffice 
as a record of his skill:— 


Fall on me like a silent dew, 
Or like these maiden showers, 
Which, by the peepe of day, doe strew 
A Baptime o’er the flowers. 
Melt, melt my paines, 
With thy soft straines; 
That having ease me given, 
With full delight, 
I leave this light, 
And take my flight 
For Heaven. 


I pass the many lyric outbursts, such as 
‘The Mad Maid’s Song,’ with its inevitable 
recall of ‘Ophelia’ and William Blake; and 
turning briefly, as is fitting at the end, to the 
reverse side of the picture, I am constrained 
to admit that that spontaneity which consti- 
tutes his charm, has also made for its mo- 
notony,—that with all his seeming variety he 
has, after all, but one spell wherewith to bind 
us, and that spell often loses its fascination. 
A defect, you will say, of any aggregation of 
short poems; and yet we are loth to add a 
defect in intellect. To wander through an 
endless maze of poems bears with it its inevi- 
table fatigue, when the only human thing 
which interests us is the sole person of the 
poet himself—not Julia, for example, or any 
of his manifold mistresses, but Julia as she 
appears in outer seeming to her lover, essen- 
tially passionless, and in the stiff brocade of 
conventional attire. And as a final count 
against a poet who, after more than a centu- 
ry’s sleep, woke up as a vital and wholesome 
influence, we advance such lines as these, de- 
scriptive of the dawn: 


Fair was the dawn; and but e’en now the skies 
Showed like to cream inspired with strawberries 


This is not the voice of Herrick only, but 
the voice of a shallow generation with senses 
unattuned to lofty ideals. Yet we forgive the 
man who displayed so great originality in an 
age profoundly dominated by conventionali- 
ties, and who soared beyond the narrow limits 
of his time by the fervent stress of his lyric 
inspiration. 

PELHAM EDGAR. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Whenever a mind is simple and receives a divine 
wisdom, old things pass away,—means, teachers, texts, 
temples fall; it lives now, and absorbs past and future 
into the present hour.—Emerson. 


He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and 
sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our helper— 
Edmund Burke. 
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The Water Supply of Philadelphia. 


The chief of the Water Bureau is forbidden 
to lay any pipe in a street until it has been 
legally opened or regularly dedicated to pub- 
lie use by the owners, ' except in streets where 
the petitioners for water pipe own the entire 
frontage on both sides of the street, and are 
willing to pay the entire expense of laying the 
same. The expense of laying water pipe in 
streets is not met out of the general funds in 
the treasury, but all fronting property is as- 
sessed at the rate of $1 per foot of frontage. 
In the case of corner lots one-third of the 
ordinary charge for one of the fronts is remit- 
ted, but in no case may the allowance exceed 
fifty feet. Nor is this allowance made unless 
pipe has been laid and paid for at the regular 
rate in one of the streets upon which the lot 
fronts. This allowance applies only to streets 
intersecting each other.* Whenever pipe is 
laid in a street at the rear of the lot fronting 
upon another street in which pipe has already 
been laid and paid for, if the lot does not ex- 
ceed eighty feet in depth, it is assessed at the 
rate of fifty cents per foot, instead of at the full 
rate. But if subsequently an attachment is 
made to the pipe in the rear, the additional 
fifty cents per foot of frontage must be pa id. 
This frontage charge for water pipe is not a 
lien upon the property, consequently the city 
is powerless to collect it so long as the owner 
or occupier of a lot does not use city water. 
But as soon as an application for an attach- 
ment is made the municipal authorities have 
an effective means of securing payment by 
refusing permission until all frontage charges 
have been met. Formerly the officials of the 
Water Department were quite negligent in 
regard to the collection of frontage charges for 
water pipe and the charges for water rents. 
There seems, however, to have been consid- 
erable method in their negligence, for those 
with ‘‘influence’’ were most frequently the 
delinquents. When experiments were made 
by the department with meters in 1892, with 
a view to ascertaining the amount of waste, it 
was incidentally discovered that a number of 
illegal connections had been made. It is 
doubtless true to-day that it would pay the 
city to examine the old records and collect 
delinquent frontage charges and water rents. 
How great a task this would be may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, according to the last 
report, the number of dwellings using water 
was 205,213. 


1Ord., October 3, 1854. 
2Ord., June 2, 1866. 
3 Ord., October 17, 1884. 
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PERMITS AND ATTACHMENTS, 


Attachments may be made only through the 
Bureau of Water which furnishes the ferrule 
of the size called for in the permit. A charge 
of $4 is made for permits in all streets that 
have been paved and $3 in unpaved streets. ' 
This payment covers all costs, including the 
services rendered by city officials, the price of 
the ferrule, and repaving. The penalty for 
making connection with a water main, with- 
out first obtaining a permit, is a fine of $50. ’ 
The permit granted must state the size of the 
ferrule and the purposes for which the water 
is to be used. No permit may be granted un- 
til the assessment for laying the water pipe has 
been paid, * and then only after the owner of 
the premises, or his duly authorized agent, 
has given his consent in writing.‘ The city 
reserves the right to enter the premises at any 
time to examine or repair the fixtures, and to 
cut off the supply in case of non-payment of 
rents. The penalty for obstructing or oppos- 
ing an examination is $20.° It is also ex- 
pressly agreed that no claim shall be made 
against the city by reason of the breaking of 
any service pipe or service cock, or for dama- 
ges caused by shutting off the water to repair 
the main or to make private connections with 
it.° If a person intends to discontinue the 
use of water, he must give notice to the Water 
Bureau on or before November 30, and in case 
of failure to doso he is chargeable for the rent 
for the entire ensuing year.’ In the absence 
of such a notice a release of a portion of the 
rent for the following year would be illegal. * 
When it is wished to discontinue the use of 
water, $2.50 must be paid for detaching the 
ferrule and for repaving, the responsibility of 
the user does not cease until this sum has 
been paid.’ Only one house may be supplied 
with water from the same ferrule without spe- 
cial permission. 


WATER RENTS. 


Where there is a constant flow, the amount 
of water rent is determined by the size of the 
ferrule. Where there is not a constant flow, 
the charge is fixed according to the estimated 
amount of water consumed. This primitive 
and unscientific method of fixing charges has 
been long since abandoned in most large cities, 
but Philadelphia still clings to it with char- 


1Ord., February 25, 1890. 

2 Ord., March 30, 1889. 

3Ord., June 29, 1885. 

*Ord., June 1, 1871. 

‘Ibid. 

®Ibid. 

7 Tbid. 

® War. op., 1886, p. 61. 

* Johnston’s estate, 4 W. U. C. 187. 


acteristic conservatism. The schedule of 
rents now in force was established by the 
Water Committee, January 13, 1885. The 
rate for a private dwelling having a faucet in 
the kitchen and a hydrant in the yard is $5 
per annum, with an additional charge of $3 
for a bathroom and $1 for a stationary wash- 
stand. The city ordinances prohibit the sale 
of water, and forbid all unnecessary waste or 
flow under penalty of fine.’ But, as itis very 
difficult to detect waste, little or no attention 
is paid to these ordinances. 

Prior to 1887 the water rents were collected 
through the Registrar of the Water Depart- 
ment; but when the Bullitt bill went into effect 
that office was abolished. The rents are now 
collected through the office of the Receiver of 
Taxes. All bills for rents are made out in 
duplicate by wards, and one copy sent to the 
City Controller at least one day prior to the 
commencement of the period for collecting the 
rents.’ The rents are due on or before the 
first day of February of each year, and a 
graduated system of fines is imposed upon all 
remaining unpaid on the first day of the follow- 
ing May.* If the rent and the fine are unpaid 
on the first day of September, the chief of the 
bureau is directed to remove the ferrules of 
delinquents, and water cannot legally be sup- 
plied to the premises again until all arrears 
have been paid. * 


CHARACTER OF THE WATER SUPPLY. 


A well-known engineer in a recent article 
makes the statement that ‘‘ nothing but finan- 
cial inability can now be held as an excuse for 
not furnishing pure water,’’ and in the same 
article he speaks of ‘‘ Philadelphia with its 
sewage polluted Schuylkill.”’> The character of 
Philadelphia’s water supply has been publicly 
discussed for many years. In the report for 
1853 the quality of the water is referred to as 
unsatisfactory. In 1858 the chief engineer 
declared that objectionable drainage should 
be prevented, but the subject is treated with 
great caution. By 1860 the department 
begins to speak more openly in regard to the 
facts. The quality is still declared to be good, 
but complaints have been received of a ‘‘ foul 
taste and smell.’’ Although the water is 
claimed to be good, it is boldly stated that 
Manayunk makes a common sewer of the 
river. In 1864 and 1865 the complaints 
multiply and grow more urgent. The reports 


1Ord., June 1, 1871. 

2 Ord., December 24, 1877. 

3 Ord., January 5, 1884. 

*Ord., March 22, 1862. 

5 Rudolph Hering in Eng. Mag. for June, 1895. 
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make the statement that a large amount of 
objectionable matter reaches the pool from 
which the water is pumped. ‘‘ The river is 
made a general carrier of refuse and sewage: 
the sources of pollution are rapidly increasing 
and the salubrity of the water is threatened: 
there is ample legislation, but no enforcement 
of the law, ete.’’ The mayor urged the 
appointment of a commission of hydraulic 
engineers to investigate and report upon the 
supply, but the measure having passed one 
branch of councils was defeated in the other. 
The Park Commission which had been created 
in 1867 for the avowed primary purpose of 
protecting the purity of the water supply then 
made an examination and prepared a report 
in which the conclusion is reached that, with 
proper precautions to guard it from pollution 
by interception of all sewage, by due enforce- 
ment of existing laws, and by the construction 
of sewers on both banks, the Schuylkill might 
still be relied upon for years. 

In the report of 1870 the statement is made 
that the organic matter present in the water 
had increased over 700 per cent during twenty- 
eight years. The pollution of the water still 
continued, but, notwithstanding that fact, the 
chemist’s report for 1873 contains the opinion 
that the present water is ‘‘ good enough’’ and 
that the Schuylkill water in its mineral and 
organic content has now been shown to be 
‘‘about as good a water as we might wish to 
find for a large city.’’ 

Notwithstanding the announcement of the 
city’s chemist that the water was good enough 
and that the inhabitants of a large and wealthy 
city should not be so scrupulous in regard to 
the purity and wholesomeness of their drink- 
ing water as those of smaller and less wealthy 
towns, the people continued to find fault with 
it. When Colonel Ludlow beeame the head 
of the department in 1883, he at once began a 
crusade against those who in open violation of 
the law continued to make a drain of the 
Schuylkill. 

The river above Fairmount dam is a natural 
sewer for a population of about four hundred 
thousand, largely engaged in manufacturing. 
The power of a running stream to purge itself 
of foreign contaminations is considerable, but 
the Schuylkill itself periodically furnishes the 
most convincing evidence of its inability to 
rid itself of the injurious matters discharged 
into it. Careful experiments have shown 
that the purity of the water does not mate- 
rially increase with the distance from Phila- 
delphia. When Colonel Ludlow took charge 
of the department in 1883, the grossest and 
most dangerous pollution was within the city 
limits where the municipal authorities exer- 
cised direct control. As late as 1885 no less 
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than four city sewers about two miles long 
poured their foul fluids into the very pool 
from which the drinking water of 900,000 
people was pumped, and they had done so 
for more than a generation.' In addition to 
this, manufacturers at Manayunk, within the 
city limits, were allowed to discharge the 
refuse and deleterious matter from their mills 
into the stream a mile or two above the pump- 
ing station. And this was true notwithstand- 
ing the fact that as early as 1824 the city had 
entered into a contract with the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company, which controls the 
water power above the dam, whereby that 
company covenanted with the city not to sell 
or lease water power except with the condition 
that ‘‘no dye stuffs or any noxious, fetid or 
injurious articles or matter whatsoever should 
be allowed to pass, flow or fall into the 
river from the establishments of the parties to 
whom the water was leased or sold.’’*?> When 
the chief engineer attempted to enforce this 
provision and the laws and ordinances against 
polluting the Schuylkill, the owners of the 
industrial establishments along its banks 
within the city limits through a committee 
appointed for the purpose appealed ‘‘to the 
legislature to protect them in their avocations 
and to forbid any interference therewith by 
doubtful experiments to purify the Schuylkill 
river instead of securing a supply of pure 
water free from the possibility of contamina- 
tion.’’*> They were ‘‘fully persuaded that 
there is no other river in the world one 
hundred miles in length that drains a country 
so supplied with all the resources essential to 
the development of a great manufacturing 
district . . . which would, if undisturbed, 
make the Schuylkill Valley second to none in 
the Union in wealth and prosperity.’’ It was 
represented ‘‘ that nearly one hundred manu- 
factories with invested values of $36,000,000, 
producing annually $24,000,000, employing 
10,000 people and supporting 40,000, would 
be threatened with destruction, to the great 
loss of the city itself.’’ And the committee 
‘‘asserted without hesitation that no artificial 
drainage could ever be efficiently substituted 
for the natural bed of the Schuylkill river.’’* 
For the time being greed had its way, and the 
manufacturers continued to use the Schuylkill 
for a sewer until 1889 when intercepting 
sewers were completed discharging into the 
river below Fairmount dam.*° Up to that 
time the city had spent $7,619,879 in the 


1 Journal of Common Council, 1885, op. p. 330. 
? Rep. 1889. 

3 Rep. of 1885, p. 39. 

* Ibid. 

5 Rep. 1829. 
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purchase of land along the banks of the river 
for the purpose of preserving the purity of the 
water supply.' The attempt of the chief 
engineer to correct the pollution met with 
little success. The report for 1884 states 
that ‘‘the only remedy is the establishment 
of filtering appliances on a scale sufficient to 
clarify the entire supply of the city, and these 
may take the form of filtering basins or of 
filtering plant and apparatus. These for so 
large a quantity as the city even now (1884) 
requires will cost a large sum, and for the 
present and until adequate storage and dis- 
tribution facilities shall have been provided 
their introduction must be deferred.’’? The 
next year, in a public address before the 
Philadelphia County Medical Association, 
Colonel Ludlow once more called attention to 
the city’s share in polluting the Schuylkill, 
and emphasized the duty of the medical pro- 
fession in influeneing public opinion in regard 
to a purer water supply. ‘‘ The responsi- 
bility,’’ said he, ‘‘ rests upon these who have 
the knowledge, the means and the opportunity. 

If the water be only tolerably 
muddy the average citizen does not complain, 
unconscious that the ailments that have 
weakened his strength and cost him many 
weeks’ wages are due thereto.’’ The publica- 
tion, with reports of the facts concerning the 
quality of the water, had not attracted any 
particular attention, presumably because no 
one reads the municipal reports. But apublic 
address before an association of influential 
physicians naturally aroused discussion, much 
of which was intelligent and discriminating. 
The result was that councils at once passed a 
resolution requesting the chief engineer to 
‘‘refrain from the public agitation of the sub- 
ject which is being carefully considered by 
councils and will not be facilitated by the 
above course.’’* This year Colonel Ludlow 
was compelled to resign for reasons already 
stated, and councils are still ‘‘ carefully con- 
sidering *’ the question of purifying the water 
supply. 


ALBERT A. Brrp. 


[ To be Cone luded, } 


The business of Education is not, as I think, to per- 
fect the learner in any of the Sciences, but to give his 
mind that freedom and disposition, and those habits, 
which may enable him to attain every part of knowledge 
himself.— Locke. 


Ibid. 
‘ Rep. 1884., p. 62. 
* Journal of Common Council, 1885, op. p. 330. 
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The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Vol. 
viii. THus SpAKE ZARATHUSTRA. A 
Book for All and None. ‘Translated by 
Alexander Tille. Crown, 8vo. Vol. xi. 
Tne Case oF WAGNER; THE TWILIGHT OF 
tHe Gops; NierzscHE ContRA WAGNER; 
Tue Anticurist. Translated by Thomas 
Common. Crown, 8vo. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. 


The Macmillan Co. have recently published 
two books which will be read with interest, 
particularly by people who are attracted by 
psychological puzzles. They are ‘ Thus Spake 
Zarathustra’ and ‘The Case of Wagner,’ by 
Friedrich Nietzsche,—a man as yet very little 
known in America, although for some time a 
special course of study has been devoted to 
his writings in several of the German univer- 
sities. ‘Zarathustra,’ his best known work, 
is, in its construction, very like certain books 
of the Bible,—a perverted Bible, it might be 
called. It is aseries of speeches held together 
by a very slight outline of circumstances, in 
which Nietzsche, as Zarathustra, sets forth 
his convictions of the futility of effort, the 
vanity of pleasure, the immorality of morality, 
in short, the utter rottenness of all the world. 
‘All is equal, nothing is worth while, knowl- 
edge choketh.’’ He calls himself ‘‘an an- 
nouncer of the lightning and a heavy drop 
from the clouds: that lightning’s name is 
beyond-man.’’ He destroys everything that 
comes in his way; ideas that became convic- 
tions and beliefs in the beginning of history 
he tramples upon; nothing is left but the 
theory that ‘‘man is a something that shall 
be surpassed.’’ To be good is to be immoral; 
the insignificance of man’s crimes sickens him. 
He contradicts himself as well as everyone 
else, rushing from one idea to another, never 
thoroughly discussing anything, giving noth- 
ing for what he takes away. He has no 
reasons, and he says when questioned: 


‘““ Why?’ said Zarathustra,’ ‘Thou askest me why ? 
I am not of those who may be asked for their why? 
Forsooth, is mine experience of yesterday? It is 
long since I found by experience the reasons for mine 
opinions. Would I not require to be a barrel of mem- 
ory, if I were to have my reasons with me? Even to 
keep mine opinions is too much for me, and many a bird 
flieth off.’ ’’ 


This is entirely true, one of the most sensi- 
ble things Nietzsche has written. 
The book is a masterpiece of pessimistic, 


nihilistic philosophy. Nietzsche out-herods 
Herod in a way that has made a stir among 
even the Germans. Zarathustra, or Zoroas- 
er, lives in a cave in the mountains with two 
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companions, an eagle and a serpent, who sup- 
ply him with food, cheer him when he is 
depressed, and are always ready to listen to 
him. He makes three journeys to the town of 
The Cow of Many Colors, which is indefinitely 
near his cave, to preach to the people, but 
those who listen do not understand, and he 
returns each time more pleased with himself 
and his solitude and more intolerant of ‘‘ the 
mob.’’ Nietzsche is extreme in his Individu- 
alism—that is his greatest point. He believes 
that it must be fostered at all costs, because 
only by the work of individuals can be built 
the bridge leading from the masses to beyond- 
man. The ‘‘rabble,’’ as he calls it, is a possi- 
ble means to an end, nothing more. Those 
who cannot rise above the crowd should die, 
in order to make room for the more powerful. 
He advocates suicide strongly. 


‘‘ Die at the right time: thus Zarathustra teacheth. 

“* Nay, he who hath never lived at the right time, how 
could he ever die at the right time? Would that he had 
never been born! Thus I counsel the superfluous. But 
even the superfluous put on airs about their dying, and 
even the hollowest nut wisheth to be cracked. I praise 
—_ you my death, free death, which cometh because I 
will. 

‘* And when shall I will? He who hath a goal and an 
heir wisheth death to come at the right time for goal 
and heir. 

‘* And out of reverence for goal and heir he will hang 
up no more withered wreaths in the sanctuary of life. 
Whoever wisheth fame must, in time, say farewell unto 
honour, and exercise the difficult art of departing at the 
right time. 

‘* Now he who perisheth will bless himself as one who 
goeth beyond; and his sun of knowledge will stand at 
noon. 


‘*Would that preachers of swift death came! They 
would be the proper storms to shake the trees of life! 
But I hear only slow death preached, and patience with 
all that is earthly.”’ 


This chapter ends rather contradictorily. 


‘‘Of a truth, Zarathustra had a goal; he threw his 
ball: now, friends, be the heirs of my goal, I throw the 
golden ball unto you. 

‘* Best of all, my friends, I like to see you throw the 
golden ball! And thus I wait for a little while on 
earth. Excuse me! Thus spake Zarathustra.’’ 


In spite of its absurdities and disagree- 
ableness there is a very great fascination 
about the book, which grows stronger as one 
reads more, although of a large part of it one 
is tempted to say that ‘‘it is English, but it 
is not sense.”’ 

Nietzsche’s picture of his own mind is 
painted in harsh, decided colors, everything 
is white, or dazzlingly bright, or else hideously 
dark and gloomy. He knows no half-lights 
and shadows. 

The translation is a good one. Dr. Tille 
has given it none of the foreign air which 
hangs about nearly all translations. The 
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English used is one of the great attractions of 
the book, and the rhythm of some of the 
songs is extremely fascinating, especially of 
the Second Dance-Song and the Drunken 
Song. Too much is, perhaps, made of the 
archaic personal suffix,—eth. 

‘The Case of Wagner’ is a collection of 
papers, letters, prefaces, postscripts, etc., in 
which Nietzsche attempts to dissect Wagner, 
and which contains a great deal of language 
strong enough not to lose color even when 
compared with Nordau’s chapter on Wagner 
in ‘ Degeneration.’ 

Nietzsche was at one time a Wagnerite ; he 
says that Wagner was one of his maladies, - 
the most important thing in his life was his 
convalescence. He maintains that Wagner is 
hurtful to every one, but indispensable to 
philosophers because he is the best possible 
guide ‘‘ for the labyrinth of a modern soul.’’ 
‘¢ Modernism speaks its most familiar language 
in Wagner, and it conceals neither its good nor 
I understand perfectly when a musi- 
cian says, ‘I hate Wagner, but I no longer 
stand any other music.’ ”’ 

Nietzsche begins by contrasting Bizet and 
Wagner. Carmen seems to him to be perfect 
music,—-it is courteous, gay, amiable, ‘it 
runs with light feet.’’ He becomes a better 
musician, a better philosopher, a better man, 
when listening to Bizet. On the other hand 
he calls Wagnerian orchestration a sirocco, — 
it makes him ill, dries up his better feelings, 
and calls out all that is low and hideous in 
his nature. Nevertheless, the problem of 
Wagner has such an attraction for him that 
at the end of three or four pages he has seem- 
ingly forgotten Bizet’s existence. He asserts 
that Wagner is a décadent, the greatest of all 
décadents, that he puts on the stage ‘‘ nothing 
but problems of hysterics,” and that in his 
art brutality, artifice, and innocence (idiocy ) 
are mixed in the most seductive manner. 
‘¢ Wagner is a great ruin for music. He has 
divined in music the expedient for exciting 
fatigued nerves—he has thus made music 
morbid.’’ Wagner is worthy of admiration 
only in his subjectiveness, and in the details 
of his work. The very little things are beauti- 
ful, but they are very badly connected with 
each other. In fact Nietzsche questions 
whether he was a musician at all; outside of 
the theatre his music is simply bad music, 
perhaps the worst that has ever been made. 
‘¢ He might here pass as an inventor and an 
innovator of the first rank ; he has immeasur- 
ably increased the speaking power of music.’’ 
He was no musician because to him music 
meant infinitely more than simply music— 
yet he needed literature to persuade the world 
to take his music seriously. 
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‘* Neither taste, nor voice, nor talent : there 
is only one thing needful for Wagner’s stage 
—Germanics ! Definition of Germanics : 
obedience and long legs.’’ 

The religious element in Wagner’s music 
has the same effect upon Nietzsche that a red 
flag has upon a bull. Parsifal is the object of 
his deepest scorn; it is a bad work, full of 
cunning, revengefulness, etc.; he despises 
everyone who does not regard it as an ‘‘ out- 
rage on morals,’’ but with truly Nietzschean 
inconsistency he says, on another page, ‘‘I 
admire that work, I should like to have com- 
posed it myself ; not having done so I at least 
understand it.’’ Herr Nietzsche is certainly 
very kind. 

‘The Twilight of the Idols’ is an attempt 
to satirize Wagner’s ‘Die Gotter Dammer- 
ung.’ The Twilight of the Idols is elusive 
and confused, but contains a few rather clever 
epigrams. 

In a word—Nietzsche is an Individualist— 
Wagner a Universalist; naturally it is im- 
possible for them to agree. 

Much of Nietzsche’s work was done between 
visits to the mad-house. His over-taxed brain 
has finally given way altogether, destroyed by 
its own activity, and for some time past the 
philosopher has been hopelessly insane, al- 
though he is not yet much more than forty 
years old. 

JOSEPHINE La Coste NEILSON. 


Quo Vapis: A NARRATIVE OF ROME IN THE 
Time or Nero. By Henry K. Sien- 
kiewicz, author of ‘With Fire and 
Sword,’ etc. Translated from the Polish 
by Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 8vo., cloth. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 


it it difficult to choose and to formulate, 
among the many vivid impressions made 
by Sienkiewicz’s marvelous novel, ‘Quo 
Vadis,’ the more vivid and the more lasting. 
The critical faculty is, as it were, benumbed, 
by the wealth and variety of sensation pro- 
vided in its powerful pages. Possibly, how- 
ever, no one commands a more instant and 
admiring recognition than that of its 
triumphant construction. When a single 
situation of a not very absorbing character is 
so often made to do duty for a two-volume 
novel, there is something astounding in the 
skill which, daring to deal with the most 
tremendous forces,—colossal forms of human 
passion and folly, dazzling manifestations of 
beauty and excess, and abysses of degradation 
and cruelty,—still rules, relieves, contrasts, 
bends these forces into accessories, and ever 
keeps for us new emotions. We are carried 
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from one stupendous spectacle to another with 
no sense of surfeit and without anti-climax, 
and yet there is time to elaborate the charac- 
ters with a carefulness of finish and a brill- 
iancy of allusion, that leaves no blur in the 
outline, no vagueness in the detail. The 
subordination of the less to the greater, where 
the less is itself in the grand manner, the 
blending of history and romance with a care 
which leaves no roughness where they join, 
the gradual deepening of the note of conflict 
until we feel the awakening of the spirit, 
where at first we witnessed only the lavish 
luxury of the flesh—these are the successes of 
a master. 

In this book, asin ‘ With Fire and Sword,’ 
towering figures, awe inspiring in the quality 
of their suffering, their passion, and their 
guilt, step from the past to the consideration 
of the present, but in that they loom in the 
confusion of unfamiliar names, against a 
misty, blood-streaked background, whose 
vagueness lends a veiled portentousness to 
every incident; in this they stand before us, 
gigantic still, but in an environment clear 
and splendid, stately with marble, glitter- 
ing with gold, perfumed with violets, and 
illumined by the sunlight of Rome. 

In that mad and corrupt, yet spiritual, 
epoch when Nero and his Augustians stood 
face to face with Christianity, a wonderful 
array of personages, from barbarian to ex- 
quisite, is ready for the artist’s hand. Sien- 
kiewicz gives them to us, one after the other, 
with a brilliancy as convincing as it is 
enthralling; from the supple Greek to the 
gigantic Ursus, from Peter, the fisherman, to 
the ‘‘ Beast’? who wore the amethyst toga 
and sat in the chair of the Cesars, from the 
superb Petronius to Paul of Tarsus, from the 
lily-like Lygia to the poisonous flower 
Poppaea, they pass before us in the mystery 
of another age and with all the reality of 
yesterday. 

In that glory of imperial Rome, where the 
young tribune loves, strikes, rages, and believes 
with equal simplicity and equal fervor, and 
where we feel something of that recurring 
regret for the vital gladness that seems to 
have vanished with the ancients, we witness 
in the splendid Petronius, in exquisite pro- 
portions, the ‘consummate product of that 
existence. From the moment we first see him 
he passes through the story, as through the 
Roman palaces, the folds of his toga laid by 
the golden-haired Eunice, in appearance 
‘how like a god,’”’ satirical, skeptical, noble; 
and to his last feast, with its poetic sweet- 
ness and pagan dignity, he charms us with 
the perfection and exquisite culture of that 
aristocracy of taste, luxury, letters, and 
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urbanity, whose responsibility was beauty and 
whose conscience was art. 

It is almost impossible to even touch upon 
the multiform appeals to the delight and 
imagination in this remarkable book. 

Certain scenes of an unrivaled magnificence 
before which the dreams of the modern 
plutocrat pale into fatuity, remain, as it were, 
before our bodily vision—the feast on the 
Palatine, for example, and the procession to 
Antium. In descriptions like that of the 
latter ceremonial we realize some of that 
wonderful influence of the spectacle upon the 
brutalized Roman populace; the iniquity even 
of a Nero who freely offered that dazzling 
appeal to the love of display, sensuousness, 
and art, might be condoned, or at least forgot- 
ten, by observers who stood without the gates 
and witnessed the departure for Antium. 

Here, we are pierced by the pathos of a 
glimpse at the cumulative suffering of an 
enormous class, where Vinicius, after wan- 
tonly killing his slave Gulo in a moment of 
passion, writes with dim regret ‘‘ Too late did 
it come to my mind that he had carried me in 
his arms and was the first to teach me how to 
put an arrow on a bow.’’ Here, we shudder 
with the lovers when the distant roaring of 
caged wild beasts falls upon their ears as they 
stand together under the cypresses. Again 


we thrill with the splendidly dramatic cry of 


the gladiators ‘‘Morituri te salutant,’’ and with 
other listeners in Rome we tremble as at the 
approach of an unknown and unanticipated 
catastrophe, when for the first time there 
resounds through the gloomy city, that 
frantic, fatal, and forever memorable demand, 
‘‘The Christians to the lions!’’ From the 
perfumed feasts of Petronius to the frenzy of 
burning Rome, and the amphitheatre choked 
with victims, the author evinces his power 
over @ gamut so wide in its range and so 
searching in its penetrative force that we are 
sometimes conscious only of amazement. 

Through all our absorption in pages not to 
be read unmoved by one emotion or another, 
runs that sense so dear to the reader, of 
utter confidence in the absolute artist. We 
dread no hysterical exaggeration, no impotence 
in the presence of tremendous demands, or 
fall from the empyrean of lofty tragedy and 
sublime motive. We are not drugged into 
indifference, though we have waded through 
the horrors of Nero’s bloody madness, when 
we come to the final struggle in the amphi- 
theatre with its fickle, surfeited populace and 
its thwarted despotism. 

In Nero himself we have a marvelous study 
of deformed character. That brutal Cesar, a 
sort of bogey of elementary history, ceases 
somehow to be a bogey and becomes a breath- 
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ing reality; a coward, a buffoon, phenom- 
enally wicked and indecently vain, loathsome, 
physically and mentally, in his _ bestial 
inhumanity, yet with a certain mad consis- 
tency threading his crimes together which it 
needed a genius to divine and a master to 
indicate. Everywhere we recognize the 
research that must have gone to the telling of 
such a story, but we are never burdened with 
any implication of the historian Dryasdust. 
The subordinate is indispensable, but it re- 
mains subordinate. 

And what a lesson for those who confuse 
the moral and the artistic to the certain detri- 
ment of one or the other. This is no novel 
with a purpose in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, but the moral force of it is as 
inevitable as nature. We seem to stand in 
the presence of the initial working of forces 
which have made all that we call civilization 
—government, law, precedent, charity—and 
we watch the struggle of limitless temporal 
dominion against the spiritual laws, a struggle 
logical, world-stirring, essential. In the midst 
of the physical beauty of life which stirs our 
pulses with a longing for a less complex, less 
burdened, more frankly joyous glory in life, we 
feel the intellectual folly of a superstition 
cherished but unheld,—‘* This do thou effect, 
O Zeus,’’ says the cringing Chilo, ‘‘if thou 
art able.’’ We see the pitiful want of stateli- 
ness, even though supported by thousands of 
slaves, in the attitude of the Augustians— 
even that of the god-like Petronius—doomed 
to despise, to shudder at, and to deify a 
repulsive and capricious degenerate. From 
the excess of the Palatine to the serenity of 
Pomponia Grecina’s household is, by immuta- 
ble laws, a step from the disgust of satiety 
to the freedom and repose of joy—one need 
not be a special pleader for Christianity to 
perceive this. 

We do not know what may be the personal 
belief of Henryk Sienkiewicz, but with a 
skill which silences criticism he has painted 
for us Nero, the tyrant of Rome, and Peter, 
the humble apostle, meeting each other in one 
dramatic instant, face to face and eye to eye, 
and with the whole world we look on, and 
whether we sympathize or reject, hope, pray, 
or regret, we witness the inevitable result. 

A. E. T. 


His lordship [Bacon], who was not over-hasty to raise 
theories, but proceeded slowly by experiments, was wont 
to say to some philosophers who would not go his pace, 
—‘‘ Gentlemen, nature is a labyrinth; in which the very 
haste you move with, will make you lose your way.’’— 
Verulamiana. 

Fortune is to be honoured and respected, if it be but for 
her daughters, Confidence and Reputation. For these 
two felicity breedeth: the first, within a man’s self; the 
latter, in others towards him,— Bacon. 
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Book Notes. 


‘Tales of Our Coast’ is a volume of five short stories 
by S. R. Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederick, 
“Q,”? and W. Clark Russell. As the title indicates, they 
deal with scenes on the coast of Britain. The stories 
impress one, as if written to order, for, with the excep- 
tion of Harold Frederick’s ‘The path of Murtogh’ and 
*Q”’s ‘The Roll-Call of the Reef,’ they are not up to 
the usual level of the authors’ work. The two stories 
which stand out superior to the others are strong in 
their delineation of character and in their tensencss 
of narrative 

In ‘The Path of Murtogh,’ worthy of notice is the fine 
conformity of the seene—the cooling, surging water--with 
the incidents in the wild rush of the passion of Murtogh 
and the lady. ‘The Roll-Call of the Reef’ touches the 
supernatural. The natural events, filled with the mystery 
and power of the sea, are artistically in keeping with the 
sea’s surrender cf its dead at the summons of the dying 
trumpeter. It isa touching and beautiful story, quite 
worthy of the author of ‘The Blue Pavilions’ and 
‘ Adventures in Criticism’ (Chatto & Windus). 


‘The History of Sculpture,’ by Professors Marquand 
and Frothingham of Princeton ( Longmans,Green, & Co. ), 
describes the development of that art from the ancient 
civilization of Egypt to the present day, ‘‘in the countries 
with which our own civilization has been and is most in- 
timately connected.’’ There are numerous and excellent 
illustrations ; each chapter is prefaced by a bibliography 
and followed by alist of ‘‘ extant monuments ;’’ and 
a list of reliable dealers in photograplis and casts is given. 
It may seem ungracious to complain in the presence of 
such a feast, but we wish the authors had done justa 
little more. The bibliographies are carefully selected, 
but there are no critical comments as to the especial 
merits of each book. Occasionally, books which are 
perfectly accessible in English are cited only in a foreign 
language, as Vasari’s ‘ Lives.’ The preface hints at the 
accessibility of photographs and casts,—indispensable 
aids in the study of sculpture—but it does not bring out 


the extreme cheapness of photographs in Italy, and of 


casts at Rome and Paris. If the prices were known, 
many a school-room might be beautified, and the scholars 
surrounded with representations of the best statuary. 
What a source of delight and education for the young ! 

The chapters are well written, and occasionally there 
are epigrammatic remarks, which will linger in the 
memory, such as ‘‘ Gothic sculpture created types rather 
than produced models.’’ Of especial value, too, is the 
idea of connecting sculpture and literature in the thir- 
teenth century. But we have not space to expatiate on 
the many merits of this volume. It is an excellent text- 
book, a useful guide for tourists, and a work which will 
be appreciated by all who have an intelligent interest 
in art. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons have published a volume of 
H. C. Bunner’s short stories under the title of the first 
and best of the collection—‘ Love in Old Cloathes.’ Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews has pointed out that this story 
has the distinction of being one of the best by American 
authors ; and, in its humor, its quaint style, and its nar- 
rative, it fully justifies this criticism. Hardly less excel- 
lent is ‘A Letter and a Paragraph,’ which compresses 
into a moderately sized letter and a short paragraph the 
story of a life cut off from the ‘‘ vision of fulfilled desire’’ 
by poverty and death. The matter of the story is not 
less original than the form. ‘As One Having Authority’ 
does not possess the unity necessary for the perfect short 
story. 
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‘French for a Fortnight’ suggests the story with a 
purpose; it is an anti-sabbatarian treatise, and hardly 
reaches the level of the others. ‘The Red Silk Hand- 
kerchief,’ although with a needless amount of detail in- 
tended to lead up to the main interest, is well told. Ina 
few pages it exhibits the fine glory of ambitious love 
and heroic endeavor, and the sadness of failure. The 
other stories are ‘Crazy Wife’s Ship’ and ‘Our Aromatic 
Unele.’ 


‘ Biographical and Critical Studies’ by James Thom- 
son, edited by Bertram Dobell, is a collection of essays on 
various literary topics. It is intended as the first of an 
edition of five volumes of his prose works, four being orig- 
inal matter and the fifth his translations from Leopardi 
and Novalis. These essays are unfailingly interesting, 
even if it be that much of the interest is due rather to the 
enthusiastic partisanship of the writer than to an exact 
criticism of the authors discussed. Examples of Thome 
son’s enthusiastic admiration are found in his essays on 
Shelley, Browning, and Blake; his lack of appreciation 
is seen in his attack on Teunyson. The criticism of 
Thomson, who is known as a poet of considerable 
merit—‘ The city of Dreadful Night’ being his chief 
claim to fame,—swells the amount of the interesting 
material contributed by poets on poets. 


Another book of which it is said that its first edition 
in this case over fifteen hundred) was sold on the day 
of publication, is a volume of ‘Old English Ballads,’ 
illustrated by George Wharton Edwards, with an intro- 
duction by Hamilton W. Mabie. The ‘Old English 
Ballads’ begin with Chevy Chace and close with Sir Pat- 
rick Spens. The Macmillan Company are to be congrat- 
ulated on having secured the co-operation of Mr. Mabie 
and Mr. Edwards, in the production of this charming 
book. 


‘Stories of New Jersey,’ by Frank R. Stockton, pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, illustrates the 
history of New Jersey, from the discovery of the 
Scheyichbi to about the middle of the present century. 
The stories ‘‘ are made up of facts carefully collected 
from the authorities referred to in the table of con- 
tents.’? They are, accordingly, not to be judged as fic- 
tion but as historical tales. The book is a good one to 
teach school boys a little history in an easy way. It 
gives a better idea of the beliefs and customs of the 
colonists and their descendants than can be got from the 
school histories. 


Dodd, Mead, and Co. have in press a ‘Comprehensive 
Index to Universal Prose Fiction,’ by Zella Allen Dix- 
son, A. M., the Librarian of the University of Chicago. 
It is described as ‘‘an arrangement into an alphabetical 
list of all works of fiction, in all languages, which are 
founded upon facts, historical, physical, psychological, 
or moral.’’ In this list are included, therefore, ‘only 
novels with a purpose.’’ Over 10,000 entries are in- 
cluded. 


The same publishers issue Ian Maclaren’s ‘ The Cure 
of Souls,’ being the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preach- 
ing recently delivered at Yale University, and a new 
volume of literary essays by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


A little learning, it is conceded, is a dangerous thing, 
but a special danger for the writer of an historical ro- 
mance lies in the much learning, which yet he cannot 
make shift to do without, if he would not lay himself 
open to the invidious comment of every delver in the 
mine of historic detail. So many a would-be romance 
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has shrunk under the heavy burden of valuable and im- 
portant facts which its slender frame was unfitted to sus- 
tain. 

It seems to us that in ‘King Noanett,’ Mr. F. J. 
Stimson has not avoided this danger with the success 
which the delicacy of construction, the susceptibility to 
the dramatic, and the concise quality of the style shown 
in his earlier work led us confidently to expect, The 
story lags in action and loiters somewhat as does Bamp- 
fylde Carew’s career, which appears to be always push- 
ing somewhither, amid anticipated dangers, without a 
very distinct idea on the reader’s part of its peculiar 
mission. Undoubtedly, this haziness is often the read- 
er’s fault and the objects of careerand story are both 
plainly set forth were one alive to the statement—but 
we had learned to look in Mr. Stimson’s pages for a 
niceness of expression and a terseness of narrative that 
calls for no such vigilance. The early Dedham records 
and town meetings are undeniably interesting and val- 
uable to the antiquary, but the sometimes impatient 
reader would be more than willing to have their matter 
abbreviated and their spelling adapted. There is charm 
in the simple-hearted love idyl of Bampfylde Carew, 
with its often poetic phrasing; and the finish of Jules 
Courtenay’s career and the sequel of his cherished love- 
dream is lifelike and affecting. But the portraiture of 
them all lacks the definiteness and finish that so clearly 
mark the characters in Mr. Stimson’s earlier stories. 
The humor is also scant and of a somewhat primitive, 
though not always obvious, description. Nevertheless, 
in its purity, intention, atmosphere of ideality, and fre- 
quent grace of style, this book will command its own 
recognition and its own readers. 


A most noteworthy attempt at a thorough study of the 
growth of what Mr. Dicey would call one of the ‘‘ Con- 
ventions’’ of our Constitution, comes from the press of 
Longmans, Green, & Co., in Miss M. P. Follett’s ‘ The 
Speaker of the House of Kepresentatives.’ The book is 
the result of work in Professor Har't’s Seminary at Rad- 
cliffe College. Its style and its analysis, tracing in order 
the origin, status, functions, and justification of the 
speakership, are good. Professor Hart writes an intro- 
duction, and an excellent bibliography is appended. 

Though the speakership rests upon a basis of consti- 
tutional law, a mere clause in the constitution, all that 
the office has come to represent in its large functions and 
larger possibilities finds its sanction, like the English 
Cabinet, in unwritten practice. The personalities of 
men like Clay, Colfax, Blaine, Carlisle, Reed, and 
Crisp—who have seen in the speakership not a fixed 
institution but an opportunity—and the rules of party 
majorities are the chief influences which have prevented 
the office from becoming a mere parliamentary function 
and made it a political power second only to the Presi- 
dency. Theauthor finding historic if not legal justification 
of this power in its somewhat constant development from 
colonial times, regards it as natural, necessary, and 
American. Conservatives, however, while they may wel- 
come a centralization that has as its end facilitated 
legislation and fixed party responsibility, will give more 
thought to the means used in the process. If party 
leaders are to control our constitutional as well as our 
legislative destinies, they should do so in a constitutional 
manner, and something less arbitrary than personal 
wills and ambitions should be substituted for speaker’s 
law by the House of Representatives itself. 


In calling her last book ‘A Quiet Road,’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin) Miss Lizette W. Reese has prepared us for the 
spirit of her verse and brought us by anticipation in har- 
mony with its prevailing mood. In itself, the title sug- 
gests the country lane congenial toa leisurely meditation, 
and remote from the struggles and ambitions of the city 
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streets. The introductory poem makes these first im- 
pressions more definite. We learn that the ‘Quiet 
Road ’ is the road of remembrance,—the meditative ret- 
rospection of later life, which runs northward from the 
sea and passes the House of Spring,—the home of child- 
hood. In that house, once ours, other children are at 
play, while we stand in the quiet road looking back- 
ward : 


‘*The old wind blowing up the land, 
The old thoughts at our hearts.’’ 


Taken together, the title and this introductory poem, 
give us a singularly faithful impression of the book as a 
whole. It is a collection of short, unpretentious verses, 
for the most part subdued and reminiscent in tone, and 
touched by a quiet sadness. It has the serenity of a 
clear twilight ; even in the descriptions of nature there 
is a tendency to avoid the violent or sublime, and to 
paint a tranquil landscape in soft, puretints. At times, 
as in the tribute to Herrick, there is a wistful, backward 
look at an irrepressible gaiety which has become impos- 
sible. In manner there is restraint, delicacy, and finish, 
indicative of careful workmanship and a cultured and 
fastidious taste. We encounter some pleasant  re- 
minders of the early seventeenth century lyrics, and one 
poem ‘In Harbor,’ reads like a transcript from George 
Herbert, or possibly like Herrick in one of his momen- 
tary lapses into piety. The book is graceful and pleas- 
ing rather than strenuous: but perhaps power, human 
passion, or original thought would have been out of 
place on a quiet road. There are some few exceptions to 
this prevailing lack of warmth and vigor, notably the 
following sonnet, perhaps the strongest bit of work in 
the book : 


HER LAST WORD. 


Remember or forget me, as you will ! 
Keep me in mind, as one on the June’s edge 
Keeps the sole bloom that starred the sad March ledge, 
Because it was the first, and hours were chill. 
Or, else, let me be naught of good or ill ; 
The snow that one time whirled within the hedge ; 
Some fair forgotten thing, too slight for pledge, 
Vanished too long to make your pulses thrill: 
When you do weep, my tears are salt as yours; 
You laugh, and all my loads are light to bear; 
Back of my sweetest thought a sweeter vet, 
You bide with me, and will while life endures. 
Let me remember; but if aught of care 
Pricks you through me, then do you, love, forget ! 


‘The Sense of Beauty,’ (Chas. Scribner’s Sons,) by 
George Santayarna, deals with the philosphy of art, the 
reason why we do, or ought to, appreciate the beautiful. 
In the very modest little preface the author explains that 
the book contains ‘‘ the chief ideas gathered together fora 
course of lectures on the theory and history of esthetics 
given at Harvard College from 1892 to 1895.”’ To the artist 
such a book will not often appeal, as the artist, especially 
the painter, is eminently illogical and principally inter- 
ested in mere surface beauty; nevertheless, there is much 
in this book that he can with great profit read and remem- 
ber ; there are also parts that he will disagree with. 
Artists and poets themselves ‘‘ with their immediate and 
zesthetic joys,’’ says the author, ‘‘ are not thought to be 
happy men . This arises from the intensity of their 
emotions, from their improvidence, and from the eccen- 
tricity of their social habits.’? Beauty is defined as ‘‘a 
pleasure ;’’ so it should be, and so it was, but modern 
eulture has made it, in many cases, a painful and an 
unrequited toil. Possibly a better definition is, that 
beauty is something indescribable, ‘‘ what it is or what 
it means can never be said.’’ Of criticism the author 
says, it is ‘‘a question of propriety of speech, and of the 
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empty title of things. The verbal and mechanical prop- 
osition, that passes for judgment of worth, is the great 
cloak of inaptitude in these matters. Insensibility is very 
quick in the conventional use of words.’?’ Much more 
that is said about art criticism, itself almost a lost art, 
is worthy of attention, especially the danger of the critic 
sinking into the archeologist, ‘‘ Voyons, monsieur, le 
temps ne fait rien a l’affaire.’’ The invectives of one 
school against another or exclusiveness, are said to be 
signs of wsthetic vigor. Charles V. destroying a large 
part of the Alhambra and erecting his clumsy, but fortu- 
nately never finished, palace in the place, gave evidence 
of his zsthetic sincerity. The author, speaking of lands- 
cape art, does not take kindly to the modern movement, 
‘‘impressionism.’’ Where he doubts the existence of 
‘‘real unity ’’ in landscape work, surely he forgets Corot 
and Rousseau, Monet and Cazin. 

These are only a few points picked out here and there, 
giving a very insufficient idea of ‘“The Sense of Beauty.’’ 
The book is a piece of sustained and careful reasoning 
and must be thoughtfully read. No light reading, but 
fully repaying the effort. An excellent index greatly 
aids the reader. 


The Book Reviews is authority for the statement that 
the Macmillan Company are publishing a series of books, 
entitled The Jewish Library, under the general editorship 
of Mr. Joseph Jacobs. The first volume to appear is 
‘Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,’ by Israel Abrahams, 
Editor of the Jewish Quarterly Review. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. announce ‘‘a series of books 
on the practical workings of the functions of the state 
and society, with special reference to American conditions 
and experience,’’ which they entitle the American Citizen 
Series. It is under the editorship of Dr. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard University. The volumes in prepara- 
tion are ‘Financial History of the United States,’ by 
Prof. F. R. Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; ‘American Foreign Policy, Diplomacy, and 
International Law,’ by Prof. John B. Moore, of Columbia 
University ; ‘History of Political Parties in the United 
States,’ by Prof. Anson D. Morse, of Amherst College ; 
‘Elements of Political Economy,’ by Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman, of Columbia University ; ‘Outline of Practical 
Sociology,’ by Mr. C. D. Wright, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor ; ‘Actual Government’ by Dr. A. B. 
Hart. 


The older families of Philadelphia will be especially 
interested in ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,’’ by Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, which began in the November number of The 
Century. Some families, like the Allens, named here 
and there in the book, are still represented in blood, if 
not in name. The Biddles, Owen and Clement, who 
were Free Quakers, are characters in the story, as are 
the Chews and Shippens, who stood mostly for the crown. 
The interesting relation of Friends to the Revolution 
comes up with the names of Logan, Fisher, Pemberton, 
Howell, Wetherill, Scattergood, Waln, and Wharton, 
who are all in the book, as well as the greatest of Penn- 
sylvania’s old lawyers, James Wilson, and the famous 
Dr. Benjamin Rush. Many other well-known Phila- 
flelphia names appear among the subsidiary characters, — 
Ferguson, Graydon, Cadwalader, ete. The proprietary 
set is represented by the Penns, Willings, and others. 
Tt is safe to say that Dr. Mitchell’s novel will have a 
large reading in Philadelphia. 


As a sequel to ‘The Strange Adventures of Captain 
Horn,’ in which Mr. Stockton outdid Clark Russell 
and Kirk Monroe, whose stories of the sea teem with 
the marvelous, comes ‘ Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht,’ full of adven- 
tures quite as absurd and amusing. Mrs. Cliff herself, 
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suddenly in possession of a fortune, presents the 
phenomenon of a woman unable to spend her income; 
after dazzling her native town in Maine, she buysa 
steam-yacht which she dubs ‘The Summer Shelter’ and 
invites a Synod to sail with her to the West Indies in lieu 
of a country week. Here are grotesque situations im- 
mediately suggested. Fourteen clergymen accept with 
enthusiasm and when the crew desert, take their places 
nobly. There is a naval battle and a tiny hint of a love- 
story running through the three hundred pages, ending 
at lastina happy pair. Out of all this Mr. Stockton spins 
an entertaining volume not destined, perhaps, to immor- 
tality, but distinctly readable, which is no slight praise 
in these days when of making many books there is no 
end. His characteristic humor is continually cropping 
out to compel smiles, and no one can complain of lack of 
incident, for every chapter is bustling and lively. For 
a dull half hour ‘ Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht’ will be found a 
very satisfactory antidote. 


‘In Green and Yellow’ would be a far more appro- 
priate title for Mrs. Henniker’s little volume, ‘ In Scar- 
let and Grey,’ which is deeply tinged with morbidness 
and melancholy. It is plain to see that she has fallen a 
victim to Hardy’s gloomy influence and the stories she 
tells are of the mockeries and ironies of life, deepening 
to tragedy, and invariably ending in death or dementia. 
Only one of the half dozen here gathered together pre- 
tends to lightness of style—and in this—‘ The Success- 
ful Intrusion,’ there is a satirical bitterness implied if 
not expressed, a sort of ‘ I-could-not-if-I-would-be- 
gay ’’ atmosphere, unwholesome to breathe even in litera- 
ture. As for ‘The Spectre of The Real,’ the plot is so 
thoroughly Hardy-esque that the master’s name on the 
title page was hardly necessary to suggest his collabora- 
tion. The same keen and cruel discernment of the type 
feminine that made Sue a living figure is betrayed in 
Rosalys Ambrose, the heroine. She displays a want of 
moral sense appalling in a young woman brought up in 
the best British society, and, although aretributivejustice 
finally overtakes her in the loss of two husbands in as 
many days, husband number two feels called upon 
to blow out his brains on hearing of husband number 
one, the innocent suffering for the guilty in the old, old 
way. 

The pistol-shot rings drearily through the closing 
paragraph of the book. Take care, Mrs. Henniker! 
You have a natural gift of story-telling and an agreeable 
style, yet they will never win you popularity until you 
take a cheerier point of view. 

‘Daybreak : a Romance of an Old World,’ by James 
Cowan [Richmond & Co., New York], is the latest of 
books which furnish an excursion to Mars. It is a pleas- 
ant, whimsically extravagant tale, but it is a good deal 
more ; it is a social treatise of real value. The Martian 
civilization is Utopian. Mr. Cowan sketches a well-im- 
agined society in an advanced state of development, in 
which competition has ceased, and love is law—sketches 
it with such power that the short-comings of our present 
social order on earth seem, as indeed they are, pitiable, 
absurd, and cruel. It is a book of noble conceptions and 
splendid faith. 

The complete poems of H. C. Bunner are coming from 
the press of the Scribner’s. The volume includes the 
verses in his ‘Airs from Arcady,’ ‘Rowen,’ and the poems 
printed since the publication of those books. 


James M. Barrie’s new book, ‘Margaret Ogilvy,’ has 
just been issued by the same publishers. It is a 
pleasing sketch of his mother, which is at the same time 
a sketch of his own life and surroundings as well as of 
his work. ‘Sentimental Tommy,’ published only a few 
weeks ago, is already in its fifteenth thousand. 
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University Extension News 
and Announce ements 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors, held Octo- 
ber 28, Dr. B. “C. Jillson, of Pittsburgh, and Miss 
Katharine B. Davis, of the College Settlement, were 
put upon the lecture list. Dr. Jillson offers a course of 
six lectures on Geology and Miss Davis two courses of 
six lectures each, one on Home Sanitation and one on 
the Chemistry and Economy of Food. 


From The University Extension Journal we note that 
University Extension in Russia, taken up by the profes- 
sors of the University of Odessa, at the suggestion and 
under the auspices of the South Russian Society for 
Scientific Research, in the autumn of 1895, is making 
encouraging progress. ‘‘The machinery which has 
proved so efficacious in England appears to have been 
adopted as fully as was found practicable; there are 
Michaelmas and Lent terms of three months each; the 
lectures are open to all ages and both sexes, and syllabi 
are provided for the guidance of students. The courses 
are at present confined to purely scientific subjects, 
but the Committee hope before long to ex- 
scope of operations so as to include philosophy. 
The term fee is twenty roubles ($15.40), but 
teachers of both sexes are admitted at half fee, and those 
who cannot pay this are given free tickets.’’ 


tend their sc 


From the same source we note that under the auspices 
of the University Extension of the Université Libre of 
Brussels, which was inaugurated in 1894, there were de- 
livered during the past session nineteen courses at ten 
Centres in different parts of Belgium, with an attend- 
ance of 4250 students. ‘‘ For the session that has just 
commenced no less than a hundred courses have been ar- 
ranged in the various subjects in which instruction is 
provided. . The present staff includes up- 
wards of fifty professors and other official teachers of the 
University.”’ 

The scheme of the Colchester Technical and University 
Extension College, which was opened by the Earl of 
Rosebery on October 20, ‘‘ follows very closely that of 
the corresponding institution at Exeter. The central 
principle is the union of all the higher educational 
agencies of the town under one administration. The 
College will consist of two main departments :—(a) a 
Technical Department, corresponding with the present 
School of Science and Art; (6) a University Extension 
Department, which will include, in addition to the 
ordinary Extension Courses, day classes suitable for 
preparation for certain University examinations, and 
normal classes for pupil-teachers.”’ 


Professor F. M. McMurry’s lecture course on Pedagogy 
under the auspices of the Extension Department of the 
University of the State of New York consists of ten 
lectures, as follows: I—The New Education, II and III 
—Apperception, IV—Correlation of Studies, or Concen- 
tration, V, VI, and VII—Formal Steps of Instruction, 
VilI—Literature, IX—Geography, and X—Elementary 
Science. 

The Syllabus contains topics for papers and a list of 
authorities for each lecture, with an appended alpha- 
betical list of all the books referred to in the course of 
the lectures. 

Dr. B. C. Jillson’s syllabus of his course of six lectures 
on Geology is now ready. The first lecture, ‘Alphabet 
of Geology,’ describes the nature of geology, and indi- 
cates the methods of study; it also states the main 
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divisions of the subject. In the second lecture, the 
‘Geological Development of North America’ is illus- 
trated by changes which ‘‘ have been observed in vari- 
ous parts of the continent, such as the rising and falling 
of land.’”’ ‘ How Our Rocks were Formed’ is treated in 
the third lecture; specially interesting details are 
given relating to the land formation of certain parts of 
the Eastern and Middle States. * The Cafion of the Ohio’ 
is the subject for special consideration in the fourth lec- 
ture. The process of its formation is outlined ; atten- 
tion is drawn to the neighborhood of Pittsburgh and the 
results of geologic change. ‘The Fern Forest of the Car- 
boniferous Period’ is the topic of the fifth lecture, The 
subject of coal is discussed in detail, with special refer- 
ence to the region of Pittsburgh. In the last lecture, ‘The 
Great Ice Age and Its Influence on Pittsburgh,’ the 
origin and formation of glaciers, and indications of 
past glacial action, are treated in an interesting manner, 
and there is a recapitulation of the various theories as to 
the Ice Age. 


Dr. E. T. Devine offers a course of twelve lectures on 
Economics. In the first lecture, ‘ Economics in Ameri 
1,’ the tour primary movements in the history of eco- 
nomic science in the United States are diseussed. These 
movements are: I, the English Influence ; II, the Amer- 
ican or National School; III, the German Influence; IV, 
the Modern Universities. The physical conditions of the 
earth that have a bearing on man’s welfare, such as 
climate, soil, geographical configuration, and mineral 
resources, are the topics of the second lecture. The 
various social institutions, the Family, Religion, Ed- 
ucation, the State, Property, Taxation, Credit, and Social 
Organization, are treated in considerable detail in the 
third lecture. The fourth lecture deals with the ‘ Mak- 
ing of Goods,’ discusses the terms ‘land,’ ‘labor,’ ‘ capi- 
tal,’ and ‘ intelligence.’ ‘ The Distribution of Products ’ 
by commerce, money, and banking is the topic of the fifth 
lecture. In the sixth, the relations of utility, value, and 
cost are discussed under the head of ‘ the Consumption ot 
Goods.’ The seventh lecture contains a restatement and 
an explanation of familiar principles, and the eighth indi- 
cates some of the obstacles to social progress. In the ninth 
lecture the subject of the distribution of the social sur- 
plus is considered, and in the tenth the ‘ Labor Problem.’ 
Social and economic problems of the twentieth century 
are discussed ; such are the temperance problem, the re- 
form of diet, the economic position of woman, the edu- 
cational reform, and the creation of city communities. 
The question of charity, under the head of ‘The Social 
Debtors,’ the causes of crime, pauperism, and the organ- 
ization of charities are some of the special topics. The 
main authorities on the subject are appended to the ab- 
stract of each lecture. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING. 


An annual meeting of the members of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching was held 
in the parlor of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
at Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, November 10. Some twenty-five members 
were present. Mr. Charles C. Harrison, Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was called to the Chair. The 
Directors submitted a report, reviewing the work of the 
Society and giving some interesting information about its 
present condition, and a paper was read by the Chairman 
of the Summer Meeting Committee. Mr. Harrison ex- 
plained, on behalf of the Directors, that it is desired to 
have hereafter annual meetings of the Society for 
the election of Directors. By-laws recommended by 
the old Directors, to govern the meetings of the So- 
ciety, were then adopted. The following Board was 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: Charles A. Brinley, 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Charles E. Bushnell, John H. Con- 
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verse, Walter C. Douglas, Theodore N. Ely, Charles C. 
Harrison, William H. Ingham, John S. MacIntosh, 
Frederick B. Miles, Henry C. Pancoast, J. G. Rosengar- 
ten, Justus C. Strawbridge, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
Stuart Wood. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—It is now six years since 
ihe organization of thisSociety. In 1890University Exten- 
sion had existed already for seventeen years in England, 
hut up to that time it had not become asensible influence 
in this country. In the United States your Society was 
first in the field as an efficient body, commited to a 
thorough trial of the new educational method.* It secured 
1 guaranteed income for a period of five years, which 
enabled it to plan its work in advance and to attach to 
its service men who were able to give to its affairs all or 
1 definite portion of their time. One of the objects of 
the first years of the Socieiy’s activity was to make the 
idea of University Extension familiar to our people. To 
this end the general office became a bureau for distrib- 
uting printed information, as well as a lecture bureau, 
and a headquarters for the organizing and administrative 
force. University Extension teaching has now become 
# not uncommon educational method. It is one of the 
recognized functions of a dozen different universities or 
colleges in nearly as many States. There are also some 
other independent societies having in the main objects 
similar to our own. It may be said, however, that up 
to this time no other body in the United States has done 
as much University Extension work as your Society, nor 
met with as much success. 

With the growth of opinion in favor of the University 
Extension plan of teaching, and the establishment of 
other centres of influence, it seemed best to your directors 
to lay less stress upon doing the work of a propaganda 
and more upon developing the conditions favorable to 
the best educational results. It is recognized that con- 
tinued work by the same people, and a proper relation 
between the subjects taken up by them at different times, 
insure an educational effect that cannot be expected from 
sporadic lecture courses. The guarantees for the support 
of the Society during its first years expired by limitation, 
in the case of most subscribers, with the close of the year 
1895. Since that time another guarantee fund has been 
raised, sufficient to insure to your organization continued 
usefulness although insufficient for its greatest efficiency. 
The former guarantee fund was 6700 dollars, the present 
one is 5700 dollars. If this sum can be coi siderably 
increased, say to the neighborhood of 10,000 dollars, the 
Society will be enabled to make engagements, the respon- 
sibility of which it cannot now assume, which will add 
greatly to its strength and influence. Our experience 
has shown that there are difficulties in placing our 
dependence alone upon lecturers drawn from the faculties 
of neighboring colleges, especially from colleges having 
no University Extension department. The first duty of 
the incumbent of a professor’s chair is to his collegiate 
work. It is difficult for him to make engagements in 
advance with assurance of keeping them, and he is rarely 
able to do enough Extension lecturing to become expert 
in this peculiar work, the importance of which he does 
not always feel strongly enough to make his conduct of 
a course of lectures stimulating from the earnestness 


‘For an interesting account of the early history of Uni- 
versity Extension in this country, see ‘ University 
Extension in America,’ [The Forum, July, 1891], by 
Professor Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins, who, 
as early as 1885, had begun to write upon the subject, 
and from that time on took a leading part in calling 
attention to this new method of education. Professor 
Adams described University Extension in an address 
delivered before The Contemporary Club of Philadelphia 
at a meeting held March 8, 1890. 
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which he puts into his teaching. Unless a college pro- 
fessor has some of the requirements for public speaking, 
and will take his Extension work seriously, he is apt to 
be ineffective and leave the Centre he has been addressing 
without heart for going further. There are a number of 
scholars, teaching in our near-by universities and col- 
leges, who are excellent Extension lecturers, but the 
supply of such men, able to give freely of their time, is 
inadequate. On the other hand, there is an unlimited 
supply of unoccupied or partly occupied persons, who 
seem to feel that talents not readily available elsewhere 
may meet our requirement. An experienced educator 
once asked a lay friend with an enthusiasm, why he did 
not lecture. His friend replied that he did not know 
enough. The professor said that he had never before 
heard that reason given for not lecturing. Our most 
successful lecturers are, as a rule, university men who 
have been trained for the Extension field. With an 
ample guarantee fund, the Society can engage such men 
for definite times and for definite compensations, and 
send them to the Centres with confidence. If it isasked 
why any popular lecturer will not serve our purpose, 
the answer is, that the ordinary popular lecturer has been 
trained to entertain, not to teach, as the ordinary profes- 
sor to teach and not to entertain. A University Exten- 
sion audience demands solid teaching and it refuses to 
be bored. Other things being equal, the teacher who is 
not a bore is the effective instructor either in a college, 
a school, or on the platform. The University Extension 
lecturer must be of this type. The lyceum lecturer does 
not, as a rule, give full courses dealing with one subject, 
and he does not care to work with classes of students and 
readers and the writers of papers, before and after his 
lectures. This work out of hours, so to speak, is the 
Extension lecturer’s most fruitful opportunity. Enough 
has been said to indicate the kind of man that is needed. 
Such men cannot be secured if our resources do not allow 
us to promise them engagements which will warrant 
them in putting their time and strength into our 
work. 

There are intelligent persons who have honest doubts 
as to the wisdom of offering to the people at large, 
especially to those who are poor, more educational oppor- 
tunities than are afforded by the common schools. 
Such persons are not in accord with the spirit of the 
time in which they live. They would be the first to 
deplore the influence of the crude and often pernicious 
matter which issues daily from our printing houses, but 
such mental food goes constantly and inevitably to all. 
In this age of general suffrage, as we have lately seen, 
the people must sometimes vote upon questions demand- 
ing intelligence. Is their only access to knowledge to 
be the reading that comes most readily to hand? The 
constant drawing together of the universities and of the 
communities about them, the steady growth of higher 
schools, and the increased demand for public libraries, 
all testify to a deep and general conviction that we can- 
not go back to those conditions under which authority 
was confided to the few, and under which it was only 
necessary that the few should be instructed. It is 
because we believe that the system of personal teaching 
w tich this society exists to foster is educationally sound, 
and is, moreover, a useful adjunct to the university, 
making its ideals sensible to the people; to the higher 
schools, going often where they are not. and supplement- 
ing their influence; and to the libraries, creating a 
demand for their better books: that we feel some confi- 
dence that sooner or later a larger share of the great 
sums that go to the educational agencies we have men- 
tioned, as working to the common end toward which our 
efforts are given, will be spent upon such public and 
personal teaching as we offer. Boston has its Old South 
lectures and its Lowell lectures, the fame of which has 
goneeverywhere. Theseare supported by a considerable 
endowment, but if we consider the extent to which they 
reach and stir the people, and their quality—contrasted 
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with the best your Society has offered to Philadelphia— 
we need not be ashamed of a comparison between the 
Boston lectures and our own courses. New York has a 
great system of free evening lectures maintained by 
grants from the public junds, yet in New York, and in 
Boston as well, the advantages of the University Exten- 
sion method have attracted sufficient attention to raise 
the question of its adoption. In other cities, Philadel- 
phia is looked upon as having done, by your Society, 
exeellent work in a difficult field. 

The directors wish to thank the members of the 
society for their annual contributions. We are sure they 
will find compensation in the knowledge that the sums 
they send us help many people less well off than them- 
selves to participate in the benefits of the Extension 
courses. It may be said in this connection that we have 
decided to make the members’ coupon books transferable, 
the change to take effect at once. 

We have tried to make clear our present policy; we 
have indicated our needs, and our relation to adult 
public education. We shall now present facts which 
will enable you to judge to some extent of what your 
society has accomplished in the past and of what it is 
actually doing. 

Since the foundation of the society there have been 
given, exclusive of the summer school, 614 lecture 
courses, a total of 3643 individual lectures. The total 
attendance has been 106,285, or 637,710 single admis- 
sions. Lectures have been given in 191 different places. 
The average number of lectures to a course has been six. 
In the older centres class work and reading in accordance 
with the lecturer’s recommendation have become 
habitual. The desire for continuity of work is gaining 
ground. Examinations are held for students desiring 
such a test. Certificates of attendance are given, but 
we do not give certificates of proficiency. The Free 
Library of Philadelphia and the principal book-sellers 
recognize and supply the wants of our students. We 
have conducted tor four years with the assistance of the 
University of Pennsylvania an important summer school 
in session each year for one month, with an average of 
fifteen lectures daily. 

Persons competent to judge aver that your society has 
contributed notably to the intellectual life of Philadel- 
phia, and we have information from other places in this 
and other States, indicating the attainment of like good 
results. We have brought to Philadelphia, and to our 
centres elsewhere, men like Moulton, John Fiske, 
Young, Churton Collins, Hudson Shaw, Woodrow Wil- 
son, besides many others distinguished in their several 
specialties. At our summer school we have had as 
instructors a long roll of the best scholars in the United 
States, and as students many individuals from the 
teaching bodies of schools, colleges, and universities. 

At this date we have made more engagements for lec- 
ture courses for the season of 1896-7 than we had made 
for the season of 1895-6 at the same time last year,— 
there were altogether 104 courses last year,—and this is 
true notwithstanding the policy of the directors to dis- 
courage lectures which fail to reach a high educational 
standard, and to abstain from seeking engagements in 
places where there is little probability of continued 
work. In 1894-5, which was our fourth year, fifty per 
cent of our centres were new ones, in 1895-6 twenty- 
five per cent were new; this year less than four per cent 
of our engagements are in new centres. We have 
secured two able and experienced English Extension 
lecturers, Mr. Graham Walias and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
for the period after January 1. We have made engage- 
ments with centres for nearly all of the time of these 
gentlemen. We have arranged with The Free Library 
of Philadelphia for a supply of the books named in con- 
nection with their courses. We have published for free 
distribution among our students the lists of books 
recommended by these lecturers and the topics for 
study which they have suggested. 
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We have called you together to inform you as to the 
affairs of the Society and to give you an opportunity to 
adopt by-laws and to elect a board of directors, 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SUMMER 
MeErEtTING COMMITTEE: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—Very soon after the 
Society was fairly established, it began to be apparent 
that its work and influence could be advantageously ex- 
tended by holding sessions in the summer as well as in 
winter, but, though frequently proposed and dis- 
cussed, it was not found possible to carry out the idea 
until the summer of 1893, when the first Summer Meet- 
ing of four weeks was held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The first session was attended by seventy-five students. 
The total outlay was a little more than $2000,—or about 
$26.66 for each student. 

At the second session, in July, 1894, the attendance in- 
creased to 195 students,—an advance of more than 150 
per cent,—while the outlay came to about $2800, an in- 
crease of only forty per cent, the cost for each student 
being reduced to $14.36. 

The third session, in 1895, was attended by 225 stu- 
dents—a growth of more than fifteen per cent, —but ow- 
ing to too ambitious a program, the cost ran up to $4000 
—or $17.77 for each student. We gave generously of 
the best scholarship, but it cost more to secure the ser- 
vices of the many eminent lecturers who were engaged 
than was warranted by the financial result. 

At the fourth session, in the present year of 1896, the 
number of students increased to 237, while the outlay 
was reduced to $3259, or $13.75 per student, —the lowest 
rate yet reached. But for the prevailing hard times, 
we should doubtless have had many more students and 
reduced the rate still further. 

To make a comparison,—the tuition fee at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and at most others, amounts to 
about five dollars per week of term time, and it is well 
known that this does not sufficiently compensate for the 
expenses of instruction. Our regular fee for the Sum- 
mer session of four weeks is only fifteen dollars, includ- 
ing all the lectures. This is evidently too low a rate, 
and we should not be able to maintain it were it not for 
the kindness of the University of Pennsylvania in allow- 
ing us the use of its buildings and grounds without 
charge. 

Although thus far only one of the Summer Meetings 
has been self-supporting, they have all been successful in 
their work, and, in many ways, of great advantage to 
the best interests of the Society and of the intellectual 
l fe of the country. They have enabled us to bring our 
lecturers to the notice of the local committees. For in- 
stance, at this year’s meeting, there were present repre- 
sentatives of fifteen Centres, ex:ending from Gettysburg, 
Pa., to Burlington and Haddonfield, N. J. Many valu- 
able engagements are made in this way for the winter 
sessions. This year a distinguished Professor of Har- 
vard has accepted an invitation from our Centre at Con- 
cord, Mass., and a member of the faculty of Yale will 
probably give one or two courses in Connecticut. 

During the four meetings, more than one hundred 
gentlemen have lectured, who represent the best educa- 
tional life and thoughtof our country. They came from 
the following universities and colleges: Adelbert, Am- 
herst, Brown, Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Colby, Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, Haverford, University of Illinois, 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan, North Dakota, Princeton, 
Rutgers, University of the South, Sewanee, Swarth- 
more, Tennessee, Tufts, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Vanderbilt, Williams, Wisconsin, Yale, and 
last but not least, our own University of Pennsylvania. 
Several also were superintendents of high schools, for 
instance. Boston and Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
Washington, D. C. Besides these we had lectures and 
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addresses from such men as Theodore Roosevelt, Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, R. G. Moulton, Richard Watson 
Gilder, editor of The Century Magazine, Albert Shaw, 
Ph. D., editor of the Review of Reviews, and others. 

All this means that a large number of the leaders in 
many branches of education have been brought together 
for four weeks in our city and in our University, and 
they have gone home inspired with an intzrest in them, 
and in our Society, which they have communicated, in 
some degree, to their own universities and their neigh- 
borhoods. Some of them have been disposed to under- 
take Extension work in their own localities. It means 
also that our students have had the valuable education 
of being brought into familiar contact with superior 
minds, more varied and more numerous than could be 
found in any single college faculty, and have shared in 
that inspiration which people derive from each other 
when associated together for a worthy object. It means 
that teachers and pupils, thus drawn together, become 
interested in the higher education while engaged in the 
work of the Summer Meeting; they are led to think of 
it and to speak of it tofriends, pupils, and fellow-stu- 
dents elsewhere, and to desire it for themselves and their 
children. We know already of several University Ex- 
tension students who have entered themselves for a uni- 
versity course, and of one lecturer who has left us to 
become a clergyman. The lectures delivered by some 
leading American economists at our meeting in 1894 
have been thought worthy of publication by Macmillan 
&Co. Altogether, I think we may feel encouraged to 
apply to our Society and our own country, the sentiment 
expressed by Lord Herschel at the University Extension 
Congress in London, two years ago, when I heard him 
say these words: ‘The intellectual life of England 
would have been poorer if the University Extension 
system had not come into existence.’’ 


By-Laws: 


Members.—The membership of the society shall consist 
of the subscribers to the Charter of the Society ; of 
such persons as the said subscribers have already 
elected ; and of such other persons as may be here- 
after elected by the Board of Directors. 


Board of Directors —The business of the Society shall be 
conducted by a Board of Directors, consisting of 
fifteen members, who shall be elected by ballot from 
among the members of the Society. 

They shall serve for one year, or until their succes- 
sors are duly elected and installed. 


Meelings.—An Annual Meeting of the Society shall be 
held each year, at such time and place as may be 
appointed by the Board of Directors. 

Special meetings may be called at any time by a 
majority of the Board of Directors. 


Quorum.—Five members of the Board of Directors shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


Officers. —The Board of Directors shall choose a President, 
a Treasurer, and a Secretary of the Society, who 
shall continue in office until their successors shall 
be chosen. 

Other officers may be appointed by and at the 
discretion of the Board of Directors. 


Duties of the Secretary.—He shall keep minutes of all 
meetings of the Society ; he shall issue notices of all 
meetings ; he shall send to the Treasurer the names 
of all persons elected to membership. He shal! per- 
form such other duties as the Board may from time 
to time direct. 


Order of Business. —The order of business of the meetings 
of the Society shall be as follows : 


1. Members present. 
2. Reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting. 
. Report of the Treasurer. 
4. Reports of other officers. 
. Reports of Committees. 
. Deferred business. 
- New business. 
. Adjournment. 


The order of business may be changed by a major- 
ity of those present at the meeting. 


Amendments.—Amendments to these By-laws must be 
proposed in writing to the Board of Directors, and 
may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the Society present at a meeting called for the 
purpose. Notice of such meeting, designating time 
and place, shall be given to each member of the 
Society at least two weeks before the meeting. 


Report OF Mr. SuRETTE ON His CoursE IN 
Music AT KENSINGTON: 


The Kensington Centre seems to me to be nearer the 
ideal of what a University Extension Centre should be than 
any other of those I have appeared before; and I form this 
judgment not only on the palpable signs, but on that 
somewhat indefinite yet vital thing,—sympathy be- 
tween audience and lecturer. The interestof a few who 
are especially devoted to any particular subject any 
lecturer might naturally expect, but I have perceived at 
Kensington, if I am not mistaken, more wholesome and 
hearty interest in the audience as a whole, than it has 
been my good fortune to awaken. This, I takeit, is due 
largely to the people themselves, but it has been 
enhanced by the natural feelings of delight in the music 
which Miss Miles, Mrs. Duer, Mr. Mi'es, and Mr. Trench 
have made for them. I think they felt at once that these 
ladies and gentlemen were really glad to go to Kensing- 
ton, and were really in sympathy with them. The most 
interesting phase of the course has been that our plan 
of giving them the best music only,—such music as is 
called ‘‘ classical ’’ and is often thought dull,—has been 
vindicated. We received many most sincere evidences 
of this from different types of people—musical and un- 
musical. At the last lecture, after the performance of 
some of the Beethoven Sonatas, and particularly after 
the Trio, which is only to be compared with some of the 
supremely great things in the whole world of art, there 
was greater interest manifested than at any other time: 
many of the audience came up after the lecture to ex- 
press their feelings about this music. This seems to me 
to be University Extension—to bring into people’s lives 
acquaintance with the great things 1n art, as well as the 
significance of the great things in history and science. 

The addition of the stereopticon has proved to be of 
value not only in showing pictures of the great com- 
posers, and things connected with them, thus giving 
them definite impressions of their personalities, but in 
making clear by the aid of diagrams the form of some 
of the music. 

THoMAS WHITNEY SURETTE. 


The directors of the American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching, at a meeting held Novem- 
ber 18, elected the following officers: Charles A. Brinley, 
President; Frederick B. Miles, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Bushnell, Secretary Board of Directors; John Nolen, 
Acting Secretary of the Society. 
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Cramp, Mr. J. C., 1600 Locust st., Phila. 

Croft, Mr. Samuel, 33d and Market streets, Phila. 
Curtis, Mr. Edward, 120 Broadway, New York City- 
Cushman, Miss Ida, 1340 Walnut st., Phila. 

DaCosta, Dr. J. N., 1700 Walnut st., Phila. 

Darrach, Dr. James, 5021 Green st., Germ’t'n, Phila. 
Delano, Mr. Eugene, 42 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Dennis, Mr. R., Hartford, Conn. 

Derbyshire, Mr. Wm. H., 21st and Callowhill, Phila. 
DeSchweinitz, Mrs. E., 1401 Locust st., Phila. 

Devlin, Mr. Thomas, 3d and Lehigh avenue, Phila. 
Dick, Mrs. W. A., Chestnut Hill, Phila. 

Dickson, Mrs. Fanny H., 901 Clinton st., Phila. 

Dolan, Mr. Thomas, 1809 Walnut st., Phila. 
Dougherty, Mrs. T. M., School Lane, Germantown. 
Douglas, Mr. Walter C., 15th and Chestnut sts., Phils. 
Drexel, Mr. J. R., 3907 Spruce st., Phila. 

Dunn, Mr. Charles B., Chestnut Hill, Phila. 

Edelheim, Mr. Carl, 253. N. Broad st., Phila. 

Elder, Mr. Cyrus, Johnstown, Pa. 

Elwyn, Rev. A. L., 1422 Walnut st., Phila. 

Ely, Mr. Theodore N., Broad Street Station, Phila. 
Endicott, Mr. Wm. C., The Farm, Danvers, Mass. 
English, Mr. Chancellor C., 1527 Spruce st., Phila. 
Erdman, Mrs. Charles R., Overbrook, Pa. 

Esterbrook, Mr. Arthur F., Box I, Boston, Mass. 
Fanning, Miss E., 2108 Arch st., Phila. 

Faries, Miss Anna Hamill, 227S. 20th st., Phila. 
Fassett, Mr. P. F., 15 Stone st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fels, Mr. Joseph, 1151 N. 3d st., Phila. 

Fisher, Mr. E. W., 1502 Pine st., Phila. 

Foulke, Mrs. W. G., Tulpehocken st., Germantown. 
Foulkrod, Mr. W. W., 11th and Market sts., Phila. 
Frazier, Mrs. W. W., 2508S. 18th st., Phila. 

Fullerton, Mr. John, 438 E. Girard ave., Phila. 
Gandolfo, Mr. P. C., 2516 Dumaine st., New Orleans, La. 
Geary, Mr. Wm. M., 3d and Berks sts., Phila. 

Gest, Mr. J. B., 333 Chestnut st., Phila. 

Gobble, Rev. A. E., Central Penn. College, New Berlin. 
Godfrey, Mr. Lincoln, 130 Chestnut st., Phila. 

Gordon, Miss E. F., 4112 Spruce st., Phila. 

Gordon, Hon. James G., 1628 N. 13th st., Phila. 
Gowen, Miss Emeline, 5769 Main st., Germant’n, Phila. 
Gribble, Miss S. C., 4336 Sansom st., Phila. 

Griffiths, Mr. George, 2102 Spruce st., Phila. 

Griscom, Mr. C. A., 307 Walnutst., Phila. 

Griscom, Mrs. C. A., 1805 Walnut st., Phila. 

Haines, Mrs. Granville B., 1622 Arch st., Phila. 


’t’n, Phila. 


| Haines, Mr. Henry, 514 Walnut st., Phila. 


Hall, Mrs. C. M., Drexel Institute, Phila. 

Harris, Mrs. J. Campbell, 1607 Walnut st., Phila. 
Harris, Mr. Thomas Powers, 1607 Walnut st., Phila. 
Harrison, Mr. Alfred C., 400 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Harrison, Mr. Charles C., 400 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Harrison, Mr. Mitchell, 400 Chestnut st., Phila. 
25 Spruce st., Phila. 
Hartpense, Miss, 2125 Spruce st., Phila. 

Heacock, Miss Annie, Wyncote, Pa. 

Head, Mrs. E. L., 132 Price st., Germantown. 
Hemenway, Mr. A., 10 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 
Henszey, Miss, Wynnewood, Pa. 


| Henszey, Mr. Wm. P., 500 N. Broad st., Phila. 
| Henszey, Mrs. Wm. P., Wynnewood, Pa. 


Hills, Miss Annie Elizabeth, 1808 Spruce st., Phila. 
Hipple, Mr. F. K., 1340 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Hoadley, Mrs. David, Englewood, N. J. 

Hockley, Miss Mary, 1828 Pine St., Phila. 

Hoe, Mr. O. P., 111 E. 36th st., New York City. 
Hogg, Mr. J. Renwick, 929 N. Broad st., Phila. 
Houston, Mr. S. F., Chestnut Hill, Phila. 

Howell, Mrs. Z. L., 4039 Chestnut st., Phila. 


| Hutcheson, Mr. D., Box H, E.Capitol st., Washingon, D.C. 


Hutchinson, Mr. Charles Hare, 1617 Walnut st., Phila. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. J. B., 1304 Spruce st., Phila. 

Hutton, Mr. Addison, 210 W. Chelten ave., Germant’n. 
Ingham, Mr. William H., Girard Trust Bldg., Phila. 


| Ingham, Mrs. William H., 2134 Pine st., Phila. 


Irwin, Miss Agnes, 1834 Spruce st., Phila. 
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Irwin, Miss Sophy Dallas, 1834 Spruce st., Phila. 
Jacobs, Mrs. E. B., 1915 Spruce st., Phila. 

Jayne, Dr. Horace, 1826 Chestnut st., Phila. 

Jenks, Mr. George A., Newtown, Pa. 

Jenks, Mrs. William F., 920 Clinton st., Phila. 
Jenks, Mis. William H., 2004 Arch st., Phila. 
Jerome, Brother, St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Johnston, Mr. W. P., Tulane University, New Orleans. 


Jones, Mrs. Gulielma M. S. C., 634 Race st., Phila. 
Keane, Rt. Rev. John J., Catholic Univ., Washington. 


Keim, Mrs. George de B., 2009 De Lancey Place, Phila. 


Kendrick, Mrs. G. W., 3507 Baring st., Phila. 

King, Mr. Charles R., Andalusia, Pa. 

Kirkbride, Mrs. E. B., 1406 Spruce st., Phila, 
Klabr, Miss Emma, 607 N. 6th st., Phila. 

Klapp, Dr. William H., 1733 Pine st., Phila. 
Knight, Mr. D. Allen, 1129 Mt. Vernon st., Phila. 
Krumbhaar, Mrs. Louis, 1914 Rittenhouse sq., Phila. 


Laurence, Mr. Samuel C., 28 Lancaster st., Boston, Mass. 


Lawson, Mr. Victor F., 317 La Salle st., Chicago, Ill. 
Lea, Mr. Arthur H., 706 Sansom st., Phila. 

Lea, Mr. Henry C., 2000 Walnut st., Phila. 

Lea, Mr. M. Carey, Sunset ave., Chestnut Hill, Phila. 
Lea, Miss, 200 Walnut st., Phila. 

Leach, Mr. Orlando, 67 Fifth ave., New York. 


Levering, Mr. Joshua, 102 Commerce st., Baltimore, Md. 


Lewin, Mr. Philip, 313 Arch st., Phila 

Lewis, Mrs. Charlotte S., 3405 Powelton ave., Phila. 
Lewis, Mr. Edward, 3234 Powelton ave., Phila. 
Lewis, Mr. Enoch, 3405 Powelton ave., Phila. 
Lewis, Dr. F. W., 2016 Spruce st., Phila. 

Lewis, Miss Sarah, 2016 Spruce st., Phila. 

Lichten, Mr. Aaron, 655 N. 15th st., Phila. 


Lillie, Mr. M., Brown Bros. Bldg , 4th & Chestnut sts., Pa. 


Linderman, Mr. Garrett B., South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lippincott, Mr. Craige, 715 Market st., Phila. 
Lippincott, Mr. J. Dundas, 509 S. Broad st., Phila. 
Lippincott, Mrs. J. Bertram, Logan Station, Pa. 
Livingston, Mr. Max, 1158 S. Broad st., Phila. 

Logan, Mr. Walter S., 58 William st., New York City. 
Longstreth, Miss Anna, 520 N. 18th st., Phila. 


Longstreth, Mrs. Edward, 1805 Spring Garden st., Phila. 


Longstreth, Miss Sallie, 520 N 18th st., Phila. 
Loxley, Mr. B. Ogden, 1516 Green st., Phila. 
MacAlister, Dr. James, 119 N. 18th st., Phila. 
MacKellar, Mr. Thomas, 5305 Hancock st., Phila. 
Magee, Mr. George W., Adamsford, Del. Co., Pa. 
Magee, Mr. James F., 114 N. 17th st., Phila. 
Maloney, Miss E. F., 1501 Walnut st., Phila, 
Mann, Mr. Joseph H., 1823 Wallace st., Phila. 
Maris, Miss R. R., Box 157, Beverly, N. J. 
Maron, Miss Emily, 1624 Green st., Phila. 
Mason, Mr. A. Heywood, Green st., Germantown. 


Mason, Miss Anna W., Green and Upsal sts., G’t’n, Phila. 
Mason, Mr. Richard S., Schoo! Lane, Germ’nt’n, Phila. 
Mason, Mrs. Richard 8., School Lane, Germ’nt’n, Phila. 
McCagg, Mr. Louis B., 293 Madison ave., New York City. 


McKeehan, Miss Florence, 2116 Chestnut st., Phila. 
McKeehan, Mrs. C. W., 2116 Chestnut st., Phila. 
MeMurtrie, Miss Ellen, Chestnut Hill, Phila. 
MeMaurtrie, Miss Mary D., Chestnut Hill, Phila. 
McVickar, Rev. W. N., 1904 Walnut st., Phila. 
MeWilliams, Mr. J. J., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mercer, Mr. G. Gluyas, Drexel Building, Phila. 
Merrick, Mr. J. Vaughan, Roxborough, Pa. 
Metcalf, Mr. Orlando, Telephone Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Miles, Miss A. E., 258 S. 18th st., Phila. 

Miles, Mr. F. Basil, 258 S. 18th st., Phila. 

Miles, Mr. Frederick B., 258 S. Eighteenth st., Phila. 
Miles, Mr. Thomas, 1820 Arch st., Phila. 

Milne, Mr. F. F., 1714 Spruce st., Phila. 

Mitchell, Mr. John I., Wellsboro, Pa. 

Moore, Rev. J. J. Joyce, 2828 Girard ave., Phila. 
Morris, Mrs. Charles E., 2106 Spruce st., Phila. 
Morris, Mr. F. W., 1608 Market st., Phila. 

Morris, Mrs. Irsael W., 225 S. 8th st., Phila. 
Morris, Mr. John T., 826 Drexel Building, Phila. 
Morris, Miss Sarah P., #07 Spruce st., Phila. 
Morris, Mrs. Wister, Overbrook, Pa. 

Mosser,. Mr. J. K., Allentown, Pa. 

Murphy, Miss Helen L , 2024 Greenst., Phila. 
Neilson, Mr. Thomas, 2158. 5th st., Phila. 
Neilson, Mr. William G., 3703 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Newbold, Mr. C. B., 113 S. 5th st., Phila. 

Newhall, Miss Abby, 4048 Spruce st., Phila. 
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Newhall, Miss Mary, 4048 Spruce st., Phila. 
Newlin, Miss Sarah, 1510 Arch st., Phila. 


| Oat, Mr. George R., 156 N. 21st st,, Phila. 
| Ogden, Mr. Robert C., 13th and Chestnut sts., Phila. 


Ordway, Professor J. M., New Orleans, La. 

Orrick, Rev. William P., Peading, Pa. 

Otendorfer, Mr. Oswald, P. O. Box 1207, New York City. 
Paden, Rev. W. M., 1413S. 15th st., Phila. 

Page, Mr. S. Davis, 281 S. 4th st., Phila. 

Pardee, Mr. Calvin, W. Walnut Lane, Germantown. 
Pardee, Mrs. Calvin, W. Walnut Lane, Germantown. 
Patten, Professor S. N., University of Penna., Phila. 
Paul, Dr. James, 1608 Walnut st., Phila. 

Paul, Miss M. W., 1608 Walnut st., Phila. 

Peabody, Mr. Charles, Walnut Lane, Germantown. 
Peirce, Mr. Harold, 149 Tulpehocken st., Germantown. 
Peirce, Mrs. Harold, 149 Tulpehocken st., Germantown, 
Pennypacker, Hon. S. W., Girard Building, Phila. 
Pepper, Dr. Wm., 1811 Spruce st., Phila. 

Pepper, Mr. William Platt, 1730 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Perot, Mr. Effingham, Ardmore, Pa. 

Perot, Mrs. Effingham, Ardmore, Pa. 

Peterson, Mr. Charles G., Burlington, Vt. 

Pillsbury, Mr. Charles A., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pinkerton, Miss M., 1341 S. 19th st., Phila. 

Pollock, Mr. James, 2229 E. Dauphin st., Phila. 
Porter, Mrs. H. C., 213 S. 42d st., Phila. 

Pratt, Mr. D. T., 727 Walnut st., Phila. 

Prichard, Miss Mary T., 1001 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Putnam, Mr. Harrington, 45 William st., New York. 
Ramsdell, Mr. J. G., 1111 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Randolph, Miss Anna, 2002 Arch st., Phila. 
Randolph, Mrs. A. L., 132 Price st., Germantown. 
Randolph, Miss Elizabeth J., 2002 Arch st., Phila. 
Randolph, Mrs. Evan, 2002 Arch st., Phila. 

Rawle, Mr. Francis, 180 S. 18th st., Phila. 

Reed, Mr. Alan H., 920 Chestnut st., Phila. 

Rhawn, Mr. W, H., 313 Chestnut st., Phila. 

Ritchie, Mr. Craige D., 34th and Hamilton sts. , Phila. 
Roberts, Miss Emily L., Malvern, Pa. 

Roberts, Mrs. George B., Bala, Pa. 

Roberts, Dr. John B., 1627 Walnut st., Phila. 
Rondinella, Mr. L. F., 3312 Arch st., Phila. 
Rosengarten, Miss Fanny, 1532 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Rosengarten, Mr. J. G., 1532 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Rynard, Miss Catharine T., 613 Vine st., Phila. 
Sadler, Mr. M. E., Oxford, England. 

Saunders, Miss Annie H., 305 8. 11th st., Phila. 
Saunders, Miss M. P., 305 S. 11th st., Phila. 
Saunders, Mr. W. B., 925 Walnut st., Phila. 

Scott, Mr. John, 3808 Chestnut st., Phila. 

Seligman, Mr. Isaac, Mills Building, New York City. 
Sellers, Mr. Wm., 1817 Vine st., Phila. 

Serriill, Mr. William J., Darby, Pa. 

Shinn, Mr. James T., 1400 Spruce st., Phila. 

Sill, Mrs. H. M., School Lane, Germantown. 
Singerly, Mr. William M., 917 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Sinnickson, Miss Emma R., 230 S. 19th st., Phila. 
Sinnott, Mr. Joseph F., 2348S. Front st., Phila. 
Siter, Miss Charlotte, 1528 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Smith, Miss Anna, 4715 Germantown ave., Germantown, 
Smith, Mr. B. R., 4717 Germantown ave., Germantown. 
Smith, Mrs. J. Frailey, 2104 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Smith, Mr. T. Guilford, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Spear, Mrs. James, Wallingford, Pa. 


| Spear, Miss Louise M., Wallingford, Pa. 


Spooner, Miss Anita V., 1724 Chestnut st., Phila. 

Starr, Miss Marian E., 1032 N. 5th st., Burlington, Ia. 
Sternberger, Mr. Samuel, 232 Market st., Phila. 
Stetson, Mr. John B., 4th and Montgomery ave., Phila. 
Stevens, Mrs. William B., 1914 Rittenhouse, sq., Phila. 
Stevenson, Miss Elizabeth W., 249 S. 13th st., Phila. 
Stewart, Mrs. William S., 1801 Arch st., Phila. 
Stotesbury, Mr. E. T., Tulpehocken st., Germantown. 
Straus, Mr. Oscar S., 42 Warren st., New York City. 
Strawbridge, Mr. Edward R., 801 Market st., Phila. 
Strawbridge, Mr. Frederick H., 801 Market st., Phila. 
Strawbridge, Mr. Justus C., School Lane, G’m’t’n, Phila. 


| Stroud, Miss L. D., 58th and Drexel Road, Overbrook. 


Taws, Mr. Louis, 1235 N. Front st., Phila. 

Tayler, Mr. Frank H., 1120 Market st., Phila. 
Teller, Mr. B. F., 601 Chestnut st., Phila. 

Thomas, Mr. G. C., 5th and Chestnut sts., Phila. 
Thomas, Mr. H. G., 1707 Summer st., Phila. 
Thompson, Mr. James B., 2247 Richmond st., Phila. 
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Thompson, Dr. R. J. 34 Rock st., Fall River, Mass. 
Thomson, Mrs. J. Edgar, !8th and Spruce sts., Phila. 
Thomson, Dr. William, 1426 Walnut st, Phila. 
Thorn, Miss Catharine W., 613 Vine st., Phila. 
Tickner, Miss Annie E., 41 Marlborough st., Boston. 
Tower, Mr. Charlemagne, 243 S. 18th st., Phila. 
Townsend, Mr. J. W., 218 S. 4th st., Phila. 
‘Townsend, Mrs. J. W., 218S. 4th st., Phila. 

Train, Miss E. H., 1412 Pine st., Phila. 


Tucker, Mr. George Fox, 76 Equitable Build’g, Boston. 


Vail, Miss E. R., 125 Chelten ave., Germantown. 


Villard, Mr. O. G., 65 Mt. Auburn st , Cambridge, Mass. 


Wagner, Mr. Louis, Third National Bank, Phila. 
Warner, Mr. George W., 1500 Arch st., Phila. 
Warner, Mr. Redwood F., School Lane, Germantown. 
Warren, Miss Cornelia, 67 Mt. Auburn st., Boston. 
Weaver, Mr. Thomas S., Nashville, Tenn. 

Webb, Mr. Charles R., 519 S. 8th st., Phila. 
Wharton, Miss Anna, Milestown P. O., Pa. 


Wharton, Mr. Joseph, Fourth and Chestnut sts., Phila. 


Whurton, Mrs. Jo:eph, Milestown P. O., Pa. 
Wharton, Mrs. Charles M., Station W., Phila. 
Whitaker, Rev. O. W., 4027 Walnut st., Phila. 
Whitall, Mrs. J. M., Mill st., Germantown. 


White, Mr. J. LeRoy, 2400 North ave., Baltimore, Md. 


White, Mr. William W., Box 1172, Providence, R. I. 


Whitney, Mrs. Emma V., East Walnut Lane, Germ’t’n. 
Whitney, Mr. W. B., East Walnut Lane, Germantown. 


Williams, Mr. Ellis D., 526 Drexel Building, Phila. 
Williams, Dr. Edward H., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Wilson, Mrs. Joseph M., 3501 Powelton ave., Phila. 
Wilson, Mrs. L. L. W., 640 N. 32d st., Phila. 
Wing, Mr AsaS&., 3404 Hamilton st., Phila. 
Wister, Mrs. Caspar, 1426 Pine st., Phila. 

Wood, Rev. Chas., Walnut Lane and Green st., Gtn. 
Wood, Miss Ida, 2038 Spring Garden st., Phila. 


= : —- 
| Wood, Miss Julianna, 1620 Locust st., Phila. 


Wood, Miss Nannie, 1517 Spruce st., Phila. 

Wood, Mr. Stuart, 400 Chestnut st., Phila. 

Wood, Mr. Thomas, 2038 Spring Garden st., Phila. 
Wood, Mr. Walter, 400 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Woodnutt, Miss M. D., 4055 Girard ave., Phila. 
Wormley, Mr. Theodore G., 1409 Spruce st., Phila. 
Wright, Miss A. Bessie, 1934 Arch st., Phila. 
Wright, Miss H. J., 1934 Arch st., Phila. 

Wright, Miss Mary, 4308 Frankford ave., Phila. 
Wyeth, Mr. F. H., 1912S. Rittenhouse sq., Phila. 
Ziegler, Mr. Louis D., 1618 N. 16th st., Phila. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


FLUEGEL-SCHMIDT-TANGER’S 


School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
Two vols, large 8vo, half leather, net $4.50 
Each part separately, - - - - net $2.60 


Specimen pages sent on application. Professors and School Boards 
will please apply to us for terms for introduction and supply. 

A book that teachers have been waiting for for years. It is neither 
too full nor too bulky, yet complete in the best sense, comprehensive 
enough to meet all wants, yet not unwieldy in use or confusing by a 
multiplicity «f details, scholarly in every respect. Print and paper 
are unsurpassed, the price is unprecedentedly low. 

** Teachers need only to know it, in order to introduce it. It far 
surpasses my highest expectations. Itis Vortrefflich.” 


M. Leonard, Binghamton High School, 
Editor Journal of Pedagogy. 


STEREOPTICON——=—~ 
For Projection of Views in the Colors of Nature. 


Suitable also for Showing 
any Lantern Slides. 


We make also other 
styles of Lanterns and 
many accessories for 
educational and other 
purposes. Write to us 
for catalogues and in- 
formation. 


J.B.caltato, 


115 and 117 Nassau St., N.Y. 


AGENCIES : 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mas. 
35-39S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
23% Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
126 Erie Co. Bank Bdg., Buffalo, 
Y 


512 Locust St , St. Louis, Mo. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
131 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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.-EDITED BY ALBERT SHAW... 


ASLOASLONG REPOAELOAELD ALO RPO AGIOS 
++ For Becember « « 


GON 


Professor Haupt and the Polychrome Bible. 
By Cuiirton H. Levy. Completely illustrated. 


The Kindergarten Age. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. With portraits. 


Child Study in the Training of Teachers. 


By Professor E. A. KIRKPATRICK. Illustrated. 


AER Ma RY 


Our Sunday Schools: Their Shortcomings and 
Their Great Opportunity. 


WALTER L. HERVEY, President New York Teachers’ College. 


New York’s Great Movement for Housing 
Reform. 
Profusely illustrated. 
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on the Literary Output 


y 7 2 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, of 1895. 


Professor ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 


Illustrated Book Reviews; ‘‘Leading Articles of the 
Month,’’ from the other December magazines; The Editor’s 
‘** Progress of the World,’’ ‘‘Current History in Caricature,’’ 
‘** Periodicals Reviewed.’’ 


“*The ‘ Progress of the World’ gives as clear an idea of the history of the 
month as could be obtained from volumes elsewhere.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


RIPLEY HITCHCOCK, 


UBSCRIPTION 
PRICE 


Oe A RS) a ears 


ON ALL NEWS STANDS ae $2.50 


PER YEAR 


The Review of Reviews, 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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THE 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


AMMERIGAN EGOROMTIG ASSOGLATION 


VOLUME xX. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Seventh Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 
Nos. |, 2 and 3. 
1890. By R, M. BrEecKENRIDGE, Ph, D, 


Price $1.50; 
cloth $2.50. 


No. 4. PoorLaws of Massachusetts and New York. By | 


JoHN CumMMINGs, Ph.D. Price 75 cents. 


Nos. 5 and 6. Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, ISI6- | 
Edited, with introduction and annotations, by | - = 
| among fountain pens), we will furnish one of 


| these beautiful and useful pens, and in addi- 


1823. 
J. H. HoLtanpeRr, Ph. D. Price $1.25; cloth $2.00. 


VOLUME XI. 


Nos. |, 2 and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the | 


American Negro. By F.L. Horrman, F. S. S., Statis- 
tician of the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
Price $1.25 ; cloth $2.00. 

No. 4. Appreciation and interest. By Irvine FisHer, 
Ph. D., Yale University. Price 75 cents. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
VOLUME I. 


Price 50 cents. 

No.1. The Theory of Economic Progress. 
CLakkK, Ph. D. The Relation of 
ume of the Currency to Prosperity. 
WaLkER, LL. D. Price 50 cents. 


No. 2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three | 
H. R. Towne; “The | 


papers: “Gain Sharing,” by 
Premium Plan,” by F. A. HALSEY; “A Piece-Rate 
System,” by F. W. TAYLOR. Price 50 cents. 


No. 3. The Populist Movement. By F.L. McVey, Ph.D. | 


Price 50 cents. 


No. 4. The Present Monetary Situation. 


by JoHN CumMINGs, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. 


Price of the several volumes, unbound, $4.00 each. Boundincloth, | 
$5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional volume. The | 
Any bound volume will be | 


set of ten volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. 
sent post-paid to members for 75 cents in exchange for unbound num- 
bers, if returned prepaid in good condition. Copies can also be fur- 
nished, in half morocco, at 50 cents per volume additional to the price 
in cloth, 

Separate subscriptions by non. members, libraries, etc., for the Stud- 
ies, $2.50 per year ; or $4.00 for al! the publications. Any single mon- 
ograph may be obtained at the price given in the list. 


One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on ali Orders. 


Address applications for membership and inquiries to 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS, 


Sec'y American Economic Association, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address Subscriptions and orders for Studies and Mon- 
ographs to the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Hand-Book and Report of the Eighth Annual Meeting. | 50 Bromfield St., 


By Joun B. | ; 
hanges in the Vol- | 
y FRANCIS A. | 


An address by | 
Professor W. Lexis, University of Géttingen; translated | 








ABSOLUTELY FREE 


een is the oldest high-class edu- 
cational magazine in the United States. 


| It is contributed to by Dr. Wm. T. Harris and 
The Canadian Banking System, I817- | 
| The regular subscription price is $3.00 a year. 


many of the leading educators of the country. 


To any one sending us $4.00, the regular price 
of a No. 4 Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 
(the acknowledged standard of excellence 


tion we will send Education to such person 
free for one year. The pen will be fully war- 
ranted and will be sent prepaid. Sample copy 
of Education on receipt of six 2c. stamps. 


| ADDRESS 


KASSON & PALMER, 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A SERIES OF SIX SHORT STORIES 


BY 


EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


SUSAN'S ESCORT. 

HANDS OFF. 

COL. CLIPSHAM’S CALENDAR. 
A SAFE DEPOSIT. 

ONE GOOD TURN, 

HUNT CAROLINE'S PRESENT. 


| Artistically Bound in White. 


Single Copies 40 Cents. 
Set of Six $2.00. 


Any two of these books given to every 


| mew Subscriber to LEND A HAND with two 


dollars. For three dollars and one name, we 
will send the set of Six Books and LEND A 
HAND one year. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The American Revolution. 


By JoHN Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Containing 22 superb | 
photogravures of portraits and paintings, 15 colored maps | 


and plates, and 280 text cuts and maps. 2 volumes, 8vo, 


$8.00, 


These volumes are poutenly illustrated with portraits, maps, plans 
ot battles, pictures of historic buildings and scenes, medals, fac- 
similes, etc. 


Cape Cod. 


By Henry D. THorgAv. Holiday Edition. 
in water colors by Miss AMELIA M. WATSON. 2 volumes, 
crown 8vo, $5.00, 


a hundred admirable illustrations printed in colors on the margins. 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
antique leather, handsomely stamped, 
volume. 16mo, $1.50. 


A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of JoHN BurRouGnH’s delightful papers, with 20 | 
charming pictures from photographs by Clifton Johnson. | 


I2mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of Aaron, the Son of Ben Aili. | 
A Sequel to “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer | 


Country,” and “ Mr. Rabbit at Home,.’”’ By JozL CHAN- 
DLER HARRIS, author of the “Uncle Remus” books. 


With 25 illustrations by Oliver Herford. Square $8vo, | 


in illuminated cover, $2.00. 


Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to the children, and 
here are the stories they heard. 


Talks About Autographs. 


By Dr. GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, editor of “ Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson.” With portraits and facsimiles. Square 
8vo, leather, $3.50; also in buckram, with paper label, 
£3.50 net. 


Dr. Hill has opened an exceedingly interesting field of i. ex- | 


ploration, and has produced an unusually attractive volume. 


ifty 
famous persons are embraced in his delightful ‘* Talks.”’ 


Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. | 


Three capital stories (** Dorothy,” “ Patty,’ and “ Betty Bos- 
ton’s Fourth of July’’) by Nora Perry, author of “A 
Flock of Girls,’’ “* The Youngest Miss Lorton,’ etc. With 
illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 
bound, 75 cents. 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 


By ExizA ORNE WHITE, author of ‘‘ Winterborough,”’ “ The 
Coming of Theodora,” etc. A charming companion 
volume to Miss White’s ‘When Molly Was Six.” 
cover design and two other illustrations. 
$1.00. 


Square 16:no, 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by.... 


Illustrated | 


| Edited b 1. ME . 
Thoreau’s unequalled description of Cape Cod is supplemented by | Edited by PAUL Mrurice 


Square 12mo, tastefully | 


With | 


BIOGRAPHY AND ESSAYS. 


Chapters from a Life. 


By ELizaABeTH STUART PHELPs, author of “A Singular 
Life,’ “ The Gates Ajar,’”’ etc. With 24 portraits and 
other illustrations, 12mo, $1.50. 

A remarkably attractive book of biographical and literary interest, 


Authors and Friends. 
By Mrs, JAMes T. FIELDS, 1 
printed, $1.50. 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Mrs. 
Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, Tennyson and Lady Tennyson, 


Letters of Victor Hugo. 


volume, 12mo, artistically 


2 volumes, Svo, carefully printed, 
and bound in handsome library style. First Series, with 
fine portrait, now ready, $3.co. 

A work of remarkable interest, including Hugo’s unpublished letters 


| to his father, wife, children and to many famous persons. 


Rubricated, and bound in | 


A. very Gomntifal | An entirely new, original, noteworthy book by JoHN Bur- 


Whitman: A Study. 


ROUGHS. 16mo, $1.25. Also uniform with the limited 
Riverside Edition of Burroughs’s writings, with fine por- 
trait of Whitman. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Mere Literature and Other Essays. 


By Wooprow WILSON, Professor in Princeton, author of 
“Congressional Government,” etc. 12mo, $1.50, 


This book may fairly be called a varied statement of the proper aims 
of literature and historical study, and represents both admirably. 


FICTION, ETC. 


Marm Lisa. 
| By Kate DouGLas Wica1n, author of “ The Birds’ Christ- 


mas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1 00. 


Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction, and this story is 
one of Mrs. Wiggin’s longest and best. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of “ The Life of Nancy,” 
“A White Heron,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
‘If we were asked to point out the most delightful book relating to 


this section of the country and its people published in this generation, 
we should unhesitatingly name The Country of the Pointed Firs.’’— 


| Boston Heraid. 


Sister Jane, Her Friends and Neighbors. 
By JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of the “ Uncle Remus’”’ 
books, etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Except *‘ Uncle Remus”’ himself, no person has stepped out of old 
Southern life into literature quite so natural and thoroughly representa- 
tive as Sister Jane. The story is a notable addition to American fiction 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition. 

From new plates. With Portraits, Views of Mrs, Stowe’s 
Homes and other illustrations on the engraved title-pages. 
In 16 volumes, 12mo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50 each. 


A very handsome, every way desirab e edition of the writings of one 
of the greatest and most famous of American women. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





